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TO 


A, dvertisers- 


HOW OUR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE AUDIT BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS PROTECTS YOUR 
ADVERTISING INVESTMENT. 


HE Audit Bureau of Circulations is a 

cooperative and non-profit association 
of more than 2000 publishers, advertisers 
and advertising agencies. 


A free copy of this booklet 
will be sent to business paper 
advertisers. See below.* 


The Bureau has established definite 
standards for measuring circulation on a 
quantitative basis for qualitative appraisal. 
Its reports provide information that adver- 
tisers need in order to select the right media. 
And they give buyers assurance that they 
get what they pay for. 

Skilled auditors make a detailed annual 
audit of the circulation records of each 
publisher member. Based on these audits, 
the Bureau issues A. B. C. reports which 
tell how much circulation a publication has, 


A. B.C. PROTECTS YOUR ADVERTISING 


Paid subscriptions, renewals, evidence of reader interest, 
are among many facts in A. B. C. reports that are definite 
guides to effective media selection. When you buy space 
in A. B. C. publications your advertising is safeguarded 
by audited circulation. Always ask for A. B. C. reports. 


where it goes, how it was obtained, how much 
subscribers paid for it, their occupation and 
business, and many other facts essential to 
the wise investment of advertising money. 


Only publications with paid circulation 
are eligible for membership in the Bureau. 
The net paid circulation shown in A. B. C, 
reports is evidence of reader interest. 


*How to make the most of the information 
in A. B. C. reports for business papers is 
described in a booklet on media selection 
which has recently been issued by the 
Bureau. It outlines in detail the helpful 
information that will enable you to select 
the right media and know that you are get- 
ting what you pay for. Write today for 
your free copy of this booklet. 


The NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations Ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. report 
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A few Underwriters have made a 
lot of money selling Pension Plans. 
They all say the field is “hot.” We 
have had hundreds of inquiries on the 
subject, from Maine to California, 
from big cities and small. 




























“Where can I get information? 
W hat is legal? Where can I get sam- 
ple agreements? Who pays how 
much? How do you figure Tax sav- 
ings? Does the SEC have to pass on 
it? Should I suggest individual or 
group plans?” 


Here is the adequate, accurate, up- 
to-the-minute Manual on Pension 
Plans, prepared by experts. See this 
table of contents=—=—— cont 





This material is available only in 
the Sales Section of The Diamond 
Life Bulletins. 


Chapters 1 and 2 are in the 
August 15 issue. Succeeding 
Chapters will follow each month. 


(1) Now is the time for qualified 
Underwriters to prepare for operat- 


ing in the profitable Pension and 
Bonus field. 


(2) Now is the time to start a series 
of Agency Meetings, with this Man- 
ual as text. 
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Who Is the Author? 


Meyer M. Goldstein, C. L. U., is a member of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
and is General Agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life in New York City. The 
Pension Planning Company, which he directs, designs Pension, Bonus and Profit- 
Sharing Plans on a fee basis, using either (1) A Self-administered Plan; (2) Group 
Annuities, or; (3) Individual Policies, whichever best carries out the objectives of 
employer and employees. The Company maintains its own actuarial and com- 
pilation staff, and has installed more than 50 plans, covering more than 100,000 
employees. 
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Defense Creates 
Ordinary Market 
Among Working Class 


Tapping New Sources Re- 
quires Working Nights; 
Other Opportunities Seen 


There has been a disposition among 
certain agents to regard the immediate 
future with pessimism because of the 
pressure for sale of defense bonds, ris- 
ing costs in living, the increased tax 
load on the great middle class, etc. On 
the other hand, life insurance men who 
are staying in close contact with the 
situation see a great deal in it that 
augurs well for the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

Actually the production of business 
nationally is up and promises to continue 
that way. The rate of increase in pro- 
duction is accelerating. 

There are many favorable factors in 
the present situation, some of which, 
such as pension trusts, already have de- 
‘veloped, and others of which are coming 
along. One of the most important and 
most characteristic factors is the em- 
phasis on production which has meant 
reemployment and higher wages. 

It is considered a settled fact that this 
emphasis will continue in the United 
States for several years. A natural con- 
sequence of this as well as of the polit- 
ical encouragement of the last few 
years is further unionization with its 
enormous resistance to lowering of 
wages. This resistance is more effec- 
tive, probably, than the parallel resist- 
ance of business owners to lowering of 
selling price levels. Wages of union 
workers now higher, are normally as 
stable as those of the white collar work- 
ers, if not more so. 


Industrials Writing Ordinary 


_In recent months some of the indus- 
tial companies have written substantially 
more ordinary business than strictly 
ordinary companies of similar size. As 
one observer puts it, industrial agents 
today are paying for more ordinary busi- 
ness “by accident” than the ordinary 
agent is producing “on purpose.” 

is has brought up the question, 
naturally, as to whether the average 
ordinary agent has himself geared to 
take advantage of the greatly improved 
Position of the workers. Some agencies 
are laying more stress on night work 
than formerly since this is practically 
the only time this type of prospect can 
be interviewed. While: some ordinary 
agents find this plan of work success- 
ful in selling the usual type of ordinary 
Prospects, most of them still do the 
bulk of their work during the day time. 
Consequently this new business, if they 
are to get any of it, will require some 
modification of method. 
_ Certain sales advantages are inherent 
m night calls. The wife is there, the 
(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 


Finds 12 Big Ideas and 
Changes in Last 12 Years 


By A. R. JAQUA 


A popular pastime is to pick the 12 
greatest men or the 12 best poems or the 
12 prettiest girls. It might be interest- 
ing to pick the 12 biggest ideas or big- 
gest changes that have occurred in life 
insurance within the past 12 years. 

(You may not agree, of course, which 
is quite all right; that’s what makes 
horse races and beauty contests inter- 
esting.) 

1. Good Property. Life insurance is 
the best property because it returns the 
most when it’s most needed—as emer- 
gency cash or as an income during dis- 
ability, old age and death. This philos- 
ophy, preached by such men as Carroll 
C. Day of Pacific Mutual and James 
Drewry of Mutual Benefit, was devel- 
oped in detail by the Diamond Life Bul- 
letins until it has. influenced the thinking 
of thousands of underwriters. Many say 
it is the greatest contribution to life un- 
derwriting philosophy in a half century. 

2. Time Management or Time Con- 
trol has flowered during the past 12 
years, culminating in the research by 
Russell Thierbach, then director of agen- 
cies, now general agent for Northwest- 
ern Mutual, in his famous formula 40- 
40-14-1; 40 hours, 40 calls, 14 interviews, 
1 sale. Change the formula as you will 
for individual capacities and varying 
business conditions, the basic principle is 
sound and is basic mathematics for thou- 
sands of underwriters. (The Diamond 
Life Bulletins published the research fig- 
ures and then published Thierbach’s 
book, “Why Not Try It?”) 

3. Simplified Programming. During 
the past 12 years programming and au- 
diting practices became more technical 
and complicated, reaching their ultimate 
in estate analysis. But at the same time 
a still stronger trend was toward sim- 
plified programming, perhaps the best 
example of which is the famous formula 
of Harold P. Cooley, general agent for 
Equitable of Iowa—C plus 1 plus % 
plus %4; a cleanup fund plus one year’s 
salary for readjustment plus one-half 
that salary until the children are through 
school plus one-fourth that salary to the 
wife for life. The social security act in 
1937 greatly accelerated the movement 
toward sound, simple programing. 

4, Family Income. Against opposi- 
tion and some ridicule, the late great 
Philip Burnet, president of Continental 
American, developed the family income 
policy, since adopted almost universally 
and of which the family maintenance or 
family protection policies are collaterals. 
The volume of business written on these 
forms seems to necessitate their inclu- 
sion in any calculation of changes. 

5. Slide Rules. A number of slide 
rules, gadgets and devices have come on 
the market during the past 12 years. 
The best known is the settlement op- 
tion slide rule, calculated on logarithms 
by Engineer-Underwriter Charles 
Oesterlein. For three years the Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins worked on such a 
rule before Oesterlein found the answer. 
Other slides in common use—tax insur- 
ance rule, social security rule of Roland 
Hinkle and budget slide rule of Walter 
Hiller. 


6. Group Buying. In this item we in- 
clude the amazing growth of group in- 
surance, salary deduction insurance (or- 
iginated by Travelers), group hospitaliz- 
ation, group annuities and pension and 
bonus plans. Note that the basic prin- 
ciple of most of these plans and 
what has almost revolutionized the buy- 
ing of a considerable part of the market 
is the salary deduction principle—paying 
at the source Unquestionably the fact 
that employers must deduct for social 
security taxes opened the way for many 
insurance franchises. In any calcula- 
tion of big ideas or changes, the idea of 
paying for insurance by deduction from 
salary must rank high in the list. 

7. Extension of Markets. During the 
past 12 years great changes have been 
made in actuarial and medical practices 
(under pressure from the field). Non- 
medical insurance, juvenile insurance, in- 
surance on women, general lowering of 
age limits—all have contributed to ex- 
tending the market. 

8. Home Office Control. During the 
past 12 years there has been a distinct 
trend toward more home office control, 
as evidenced by the increased number of 
managers vs. general agents; to home 
office schools, uniform training; addi- 
tion of home office supervisors, etc. 

The tendency to take able general 
agents or able research men and put 
them in charge of the agency forces with 
authority and money to manage distri- 
bution, and with more prestige among 
the home office staff than was formerly 
customary, might also be mentioned. 

9. Interest Rates. The decrease in 
interest rates has unquestionably greatly 
affected life insurance. It has raised 
non-par rates and decreased dividends 
for participating companies; it has 
aroused the investment staff of the home 
offices as never before, and has put a 
premium on investment men able to do 
a good job. It has been a factor in caus- 
ing mutualization of many companies. 
It has thrown the spotlight on possible 
savings in mortality and management. 

10. Industrial Men Sell Ordinary. The 
drive by industrial or weekly premium 
companies for ordinary life insurance is 
certainly a phenomenon of recent years. 
Without going into the reasons for this 
increased and increasing emphasis which 
debit men are putting upon the sale of 
ordinary, it is enough to say that those 
men will sell somewhere around one- 
third of all of the ordinary sold and the 
percentage is apparently increasing. At 
the same time, particularly during the 
past two years, ordinary men are push- 
ing more and more into what was for- 
merly considered the industrial field; 
that is, they are selling juvenile insur- 
ance and, particularly through salary 
savings, are selling wage earners. The 
old mathematical question of what hap- 
pens when an irresistible force meets an 
immovable object may yet be tested. 


11. Advanced Underwriting. In the 
old days it was not uncommon for a 
man to sell a half million or million of 
life insurance a year without knowing 
much about life insurance. But the quar- 
ter-million, half-million and million dol- 
lar clubs today are filed with men and 
women technically trained in estate plan- 
ning, in business insurance, in tax in- 


See Increase in 
Federal Aid 
Insurance Courses 


Expect Greater Activity 
Under U. S. Office 
of Education 


WASHINGTON An _ increasing 
number of educational courses for life 
agents will be operating this fall with 
federal aid under the George-Deen act, 
according to advance indications. The 
number of courses utilizing federal aid 
has been growing steadily although not 
so rapidly as in some other fields be- 
cause the life insurance business itself 
has been so active in organizing, financ- 
ing and operating its own courses. Fed- 
eral-aid insurance courses have devel- 
oped more rapidly in Wisconsin, 
though in quite a few other states in- 
surance courses obtained government 
aid to some extent. — 

The program is administered by the 
U. S. office of education. The govern- 
ment contributes, through the state’s 
educational system and the local school 
board, two thirds of the cost of con- 
ducting approved courses. Members of 
the education staff, under the direction 
of B. Frank Kyker, chief of the busi- 
ness education service, see to it that 
standards of instruction and quality of 
material presented are maintained at 
the proper level. The choice of ma- 
terial is left to experts chosen by the 
business itself although the business 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 








surance, in pension and bonus plans, on 
trusts, wills, etc. While much of this 
started more than 12 years ago, the 
boom has come recently. It is a defi- 
nite, professional trend and makes infin- 
itely more difficult the road of the man 
or woman who would compete for the 
business of the higher-salaried group. 

12. Organization. Possibly this item 
would rank in the first three in its even- 
tual effect upon life underwriting. We 
include the Chartered Life Underwriter 
movement and membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
There are now 2,057 C. L. U.’s and 4,003 
who have passed one or more of the five 
examinations. The National Association 
of Life Underwriters has upwards of 
34,000 members—an all-time high. One 
could well include here also the Million 
Dollar Round Table and the quarter mil- 
lion clubs. The influence of these or- 
ganizations, past, present and potential, 
is enormous. 

All in all, it has been an interesting 12 
years. While the basic principles and 
integrity upon which life insurance is 
founded have not changed in the slight- 
est except to become even more estab- 
lished, the institution has shown. itself 
sufficiently flexible to meet any chang- 
ing conditions. And well it might, for 
it commands the flower of the talents in 
the mathematical, legal, medical, invest- 
ment and selling fields. 
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Leigh Cruess to 
Address Women 


Takes Place of Worthing- 
ton—Perfect Cincinnati 
Jamboree Plans Sept. 18 


Leigh Cruess, underwriting vice-presi- 
dent of Home Life of New York, will be 
the principal speaker at the banquet of 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table ‘in Cincinnati, Sept. 15. 
The banquet is the culmination of a 
day of activity on the part of the round 
table. Mr. Cruess takes the place of 
William P. Worthington, Home Life, 
originally scheduled to address the ban- 
quet. 

The addition of D. H. Ward, Union 
Central Life, New York, to the list of 
qualifying members brings the total 
membership of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters up to 171, it is an- 
nounced by H. Kennedy Nickell of Chi- 
cago, chairman. Leopold V. Freudberg, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Washington, has 
been changed from a life to a life and 
qualifying member. 


Novel Stunt at Jamboree 


The finishing touches have been 
placed on the plans for the “informal fun 
jamboree,” on the roof garden of the 
Hotel Gibson the evening of Sept. 18. 

The feature of the affair will be a 
series of basketball games played by 
some of the country’s most noted field 
men, astride donkeys. There will be 
four games: National association of- 
ficers vs. trustees; Chicago vs. New 
York; Texas vs. New England, and a 
composite quintet of Million Dollar 
Round Table members and managers 
against an “insurance salesman” com- 
ination. 

The personnel of the teams, as an- 
nounced by Joseph M. Gantz, Pacific 
Mutual, Cincinnati, chairman of the af- 
fair, will be as follows: 

National association officers: Presi- 
dent Harry T. Wright, Chicago; past 
President Charles J. Zimmerman, Chi- 
cago (captain); Managing Director 
Roger B. Hull, New York; Executive 
Secretary Maxwell L. Hoffman, New 
York and Vice-president John A. With- 
erspoon, Nashville; vs. Trustees O. D. 
Douglass, San Antonio (captain); Ray 
Hodges, Cincinnati; Herbert A. Hedges, 
Kansas City; Isadore Samuels, Denver, 
and James E. Rutherford, Seattle. 

Chicago: Philip B. Hobbs (captain), 
William M. Houze, Alan McKeough, 
Edward W. Hughes and Edwin B. 
Thurman; vs. New York: Lloyd Patter- 
son, Clancy D. Connell, Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, H. Arthur Schmidt and Theo- 
dore M. Riehle (captain). 

Texas: William H. Harrison, Hous- 
ton; John A. Monroe, Dallas; Harlan 
Winn, San Antonio; H. Russel Smith, 
San Antonio, and Jul B. Baumann, 
Houston (captain); vs. New England: 
Robert P. Burroughs, Manchester, N. H. 
(captain); Clarence W. Watt, Boston; 
Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Hartford; Wil- 
liam W. Banton, Portland, and Paul E. 
Conway, Syracuse. 


Million Dollar Team 


Million Dollar Round Table and Man- 
agers: Paul Sanborn, Boston (captain); 
George E. Lackey, Detroit; Foster Vine- 
yard, Little Rock; Adam Rosenthal, St. 
Louis; and P. B. Rice, Harrisburg; 
vs. “Insurance Salesmen”: S. D. Weiss- 
man, Boston; B. C. Thurman, New 
York; J. Hawley Wilson, Oklahoma 
City; Roy Ray Roberts, Los Angeles, 
and Lee Wandling, Wichita. 

Each game will last 10 minutes, and 
the rules, such as they are, are prac- 
tically negligible. 

Other features of the jamboree will 
include music, dancing, refreshments 
and several specialties designed to pro- 
mote general conviviality, according to 
the hosts. 

A second entertainment feature that 


10% Discount Boosts Group 
“Package” Participation 


NEW YORK—Because it is increas- 
ingly evident that there is a big future 
for combination plans which include 
group life, accident and sickness, acci- 
dental death and dismemberment, hos- 
pitalization, and surgical benefits, there 
should be much interest in a plan for 
promoting not only the sale of the en- 
tire group “package” but of obtaining 
the widest possible participation among 
employes. The plan worked out by EI- 
mer G. Leterman, one of the top-notch 
personal producers, and his partner Dan 
Friedman, is unique and in the single 
case in which it has so far been applied, 
amazingly successful in producing the 
desired results. 

Briefly, the system is to persuade the 
employer to contribute 10 percent of the 
gross cost in all cases where the em- 
ploye signs up for all five of the cover- 
ages. This may seem like quite an 
expensive proposition to sell to an em- 
ployer but the 10 percent contribution 
stands to be substantially reduced, per- 
haps wiped out altogether, by the 
better dividends resulting from the in- 
creased participation. Since any in- 
crease over the minimum required for 
participation tends to bring in the bet- 
ter lives and thereby sweeten the aver- 
age, the effect on dividends may be very 
considerable. 


Spread Increased Two Ways 


Another selling point is that by offer- 
ing the 10 percent inducement there is 
an increased spread of risk, tending to 
eliminate almost entirely any chance of 
exceptionally bad experience having a 
bad effect on dividends, for there is not 
only wider distribution in numbers of 
employes but in number of coverages. 
Even if experience is bad on say, acci- 
dent and sickness weeklv benefits, it will 
hardly be bad on other lines as well. 

The case on which this group pack- 
age was sold on the 10 percent contribu- 
tion basis is the Bond Stores, Inc., well 
known clothing chain. Evidence of the 
10° percent contribution’s efficacy is 
shown by the fact that the plan had 
been in effect for some time before 
Messrs, Leterman and Friedman had 
worked up the 10 percent discount plan. 
The risk was then solicited on the 10 
percent discount basis and participation 
in all coverages rose sharply, running as 
high as 96 and 100 percent for some 
stores. 


Changed Conditions Create Market 


The need and the market for this 
combination proposition, according to 
Messrs. Leterman and Friedman, arise 
from today’s labor conditions as well as 
the growing social consciousness of em- 
ployers. The system used to be to pass 











Cincinnatians expect to meet with thor- 
ough approval is the National association 
golf tournament, to be held at the Ken- 
wood Country Club. In charge of this 
activity is M. J. Hamilton, Mutual Bene- 
fit, sub-chairman of entertainment. 


Two 18-Hole Courses 


The Kenwood club has two 18-hole 
courses. It is a championship layout, 
having played host to the National Ama- 
teur Championship in 1933 and the 
Goodall Round-Robin in 1938. 

On the basis of 18-hole medal play 
competition, the following prizes will be 
given: first three low gross and first 
three low net scores; three blind bogey 
prizes; and five additional prizes based 
on unusual performances. 

Also at Kenwood, delegates will have 
the opportunity of using the club swim- 
ming pool. Non-athletes will have their 
choice of attending a Cincinnati Reds 
baseball game, going on a conducted 
two-hour sightseeing tour of Cincinnati 
and vicinity, or attending a dinner and 
floor show at the Beverly Hills Coun- 
try Club, in Newport, Ky. Jan Garber 
and his orchestra are there. 


the hat and for the employer to make a 
substantial contribution when an old 
faithful employe died, or to keep on pay- 
ing his salary in case illness or accident 
laid him off for weeks at a time. That 
was in the days before extensive union- 
ization. 

Today employers are prone to feel 
that under union contracts employes 
are getting the wages they are entitled 
to. There isn’t the margin to take care 
of absences due to illness or to pay out 
death benefits. Furthermore, employes 
themselves don’t care for the uncertain- 
ties of a “when, as and if” type of bene- 
fit, whether it is death benefit, pension, 
or pay during illness. They want to 
know what they are going to get. If 
the employer is going to get any labor- 
relations benefit out of what he arranges 
in benefits he has to put them on an 
assured basis, which means insurance. 


Appeal Is Immediate 


A strong appeal in offering all five 
coverages is that while employes—like 
the public in general—are vaguely and 
dutifully aware of the need of protecting 
against the risk of death, they are 
keenly interested in making sure that 
illness or injury will not bankrupt them 
or put them in debt to the personal 
finance companies for the rest of their 


ays. 

Incidentally, the plan worked out by 
Messrs. Leterman and Friedman offers 
no opportunity for an employer to en- 
rich himself at the expense of his em- 
ployes insurance program, For one 
thing, the law prohibits such enrich- 
ment, barring the employer from taking 
back in dividends any more than the 
amount he contributes. Ordinarily the 
employer is not interested in making 
money in this fashion, being glad to con- 
tribute something toward making the 
plan a success. The usual system of 
giving back dividends is to suspend the 
monthly pay deductions for a time or 
else to make them in the form of a con- 
— to the employes’ benevolent 
und. 


Jess Read Has New Assistant 


Commissioner Read of Oklahoma has 
appointed Andrew Crosby of Lawton to 
succeed J F. Gibson as assistant com- 
missioner. Mr. Crosby was graduated 
last June from the law school of the 
University of Oklahoma, with the de- 
grees of A.B. and LL.B. Mr. Gibson is 
now in service with the air corps. 








Sounds Attitude of 
Soldiers on Insurance 


Perry Meek, Indianapolis man- 
ager of Acacia Mutual Life, in 
a recent talk, told of the experi- 
ence of a life insurance friend who 
is now in the army and who 
made an inquiry among 100 fel- 
low soldiers as to their attitude 
towards life insurance. He found 
that very few of these young men 
had been given an understanding 
of the idea of life insurance-as a 
savings plan. Mr. Meek said he 
was surprised at this, because he 
had assumed that the conception 
was rather widely planted. 

Most of the young men who 
own insurance did not know the 
name of their insurance company, 
but they all knew the name of 
their agent. Many of those ques- 
tioned had purchased insurance in 
the amount of $1,000 and they 
thought of insurance in that unit, 
but now that they are in the arm 
the government is talking in 
terms of $5,000 and $10,000 of 
protection. The government is 
elevating their sights. Practically 
all of the young men think well 
of insurance agents. 








N. England Mutual 
Adopts War Clause 


Applicable After Sept. | 
to Certain Classes Subjec; 
to Hazard 


New England Mutual Life Sept, ; 
will attach either a war risk exclusjoy 
amendment or a limited aviation excly. 
sion amendment to all policies issye; 
on risks within certain classifications, 

The war risk exclusion amendment 
will apply according to a schedule of 
limits of insurance, including reingyr. 
ance, for all officers and men in the 
military and naval forces of the United 
States, including army, navy, marine 
corps, national guard, reserve corps and 
coast guard, whether active or inactive. 
regardless of age. 


Limits for Various Classes 


For commissioned officers the limit 
will be $20,000 with war risk exclusion 
amendment; for non-commissioned off- 
cers and enlisted men in the regular 


army and navy, etc., $10,000 special 
class with the amendment: national 
guard, naval reserve and _ draftees, 


$5,000 with the amendment; applicants 
classified 1-A under selective service 
but not yet inducted, $10,000 with the 


amendment, and for college students 
who are-in third or fourth years of 
R.O.T.C. or similar courses, $20,000 


with the amendment. 

These limits apply to combined new 
and old insurance in New England Mu- 
tual, and to total initial risks on any 
policy involving a decreasing risk such 
as family income and multiple income 
forms. More rigid restrictions will ap- 
ply in case there is an aviation, sub- 
marine or foreign service extra hazard. 
The company will not issue the “New 
Englander” term plans, waiver of pre- 
mium or double indemnity on_ such. 


Aviation Exclusion Rules 
The regular limited aviation exclusion 


amendment will be applied to all single- 


male applicants, insurance ages 18-27, 
both inclusive, not inducted into serv- 
ice and not classified 1-A under selective 
service. The limit for these including 
reinsurance will be $20,000, with the 
“New Englander” and term plans not 
available, but waiver of premiums will 
be written at 1% times the regular rate 
and double indemnity of two times the 
normal rate. ; 

It was explained all applications in- 
volving foreign travel or residence, of 
special war risk, including members of 
the merchant marine, and in general 
citizens of foreign countries, will re- 
quire the war risk exclusion amen¢- 
ment and in some cases the limited 
aviation exclusion amendment as well. 

It also may be necessary to limit ap- 
plications for large amounts in age 
groups 15-27 and 28-35, subject to in 
dividual consideration. In some cases 
it might be possible for the present to 
issue moderate amounts in addition to 
the limits shown for commissioned off- 
cers, men classified 1-A but not i 
ducted, and single male applicants 10 
surance ages 18-27, not inducted into 
service. 


ANOTHER CLAUSE 


Bankers National Life of Montclair. 
N. J., also announced a general war ex: 
clusion rider which now is-in effect ap 
plicable to all new issues on male lives 
ages 15-35, inclusive, as well as on any 
individuals regardless of age who are 
connected in any way with any branch 


— 








of the service, or any reserves assoc 77 
ated with the service, or any who are | 


likely to be so associated. 
Heretofore, this company has ! 
posed only the limited aviation exclusion 


rider which also now is being included | 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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Cecil North in 
General Charge of 
Mefropolitan Field 


Takes Over Wilkes’ 
Duties—Elected Second 
Vice-president 


NEW YORK—Cecil J. North, third 
vice-president of Metropolitan Life in 
charge of the field 
training division for 
the last four years, 
was this week 
elected second vice- 
president in general 
charge of the entire 
field force. He will 
carry on the work 
of the late Ernest 
H. Wilkes, vice- 
president, who died 
July 31. 

Mr. North, who 
advanced from 
debit man to senior 
executive rank in : 
less than 17 years, joined Metropolitan 
as an agent in Brookline, Mass., in 1920, 
after receiving the degree of master of 
business administration from the gradu- 
ate school of business at Harvard. He 
also took his undergraduate work at 
Harvard, where he received a degree of 
bachelor of science. 


Used Management Principles 


Methods of time control and other 
principles of business administration 
which he had learned at Harvard stood 
him in good stead and he was promoted 
to assistant manager in the Cambridge, 
Mass., district within two years of his 
appointment as an agent. Later he 
was transferred to Stamford, Conn., in 
the same capacity. His record brought 
him promotion to manager of Battle 
Creek, Mich., district in 1923. A year 
and a half later he was transferred to 
Canadian territory and served there for 
five years as manager in charge of 
Ottawa and Verdun (Montreal) districts. 

Mr, North was appointed superintend- 
ent of agencies in charge of central 
territory in 1929. In 1935 he was trans- 
ferred to New England territory where 
he continued until his promotion to 
third vice-president in charge of field 
training in 1937. 

Mr. North is a brother of Henry E. 
North, vice-president in charge of Met- 
ropolitan’s Pacific Coast head office, 
who, like his younger brother, started 
with Metropolitan as a debit man. 





Cecil J. North 





Conn. Men in Savings Bank Check 


BOSTON — Representatives of the 
Connecticut insurance department vis- 
ited the savings bank life insurance office 
here to study its method of operation, 
in preparation for operation of the sys- 
tem in Connecticut. The visitors in- 
cluded J. P. Royston, executive secre- 
tary to Commissioner Blackall and 
temporary secretary of the Connecticut 
savings bank life trustees, and Actuary 
Russell O. Hooker. They will also 
visit the New York department. 





Sun Life Cuts Auto Use 


MONTREAL—AIl branch managers 
of the Sun Life of Canada have been 
asked to take the train.or a bus when 
on company business, instead of using 
their own cars. The step was taken to 
assist in the national campaign to con- 
Serve the country’s supply of gasoline 
and oil. 

The government has asked for vol- 
untary reduction in the use of gasoline,” 
a McAllister, superintendent of 
gencies, wrote. “Naturally we want to 
Comply with this request to the limit.” 


N. A. L. U. Waiting to 
Press Amendments 


Fall Revenue Act Seen 
Offering Better Chance 
for Two Measures 


NEW YORK—Ending of the Senate 
finance committee’s hearings on the 
emergency tax bill without an appear- 
ance of any representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
is indicative of the association’s deci- 
sion to hold off further efforts to ob- 
tain enactment of its two amendments 
until the second revenue act of 1941 
comes up for passage this fall. The 
National association is seeking, first, an 
amendment similar in purpose to the 
proposed Lonergan amendment of sev- 
eral years ago, which would exempt 
from federal and estate tax any insur- 
ance earmarked for payment of such 
taxes and a provision to clarify the 
Treasury decision 5032, which makes 
payment of premiums the criterion of 


taxability, rather than incidents of 
ownership, which was formerly the 
yardstick. The association seeks to 


have the incidents of ownership estab- 
lished as the basis of including insur- 
ance for estate tax purposes. 
National association leaders are hope- 
ful that favorable consideration will be 
given to these amendments in the fram- 
ing of the second revenue act of 1941. 
It soon became apparent that it 
would be difficult to accomplish any- 
thing along these lines under the 
present measure now pending. It is 
estimated that the government is losing 
about $2,000,000 for each day that the 
new bill remains unenacted. Conse- 
quently there is tremendous pressure to 
put through the bill in its essentials and 
let minor matters ride until the second 


Hartshorn-for-Trustee 
Committee Organized 





Metropolitan Life managers through- 
out the country have formed a “Hart- 
shorn for Trustee” committee to further 
the candidacy of Wilbur W. Hartshorn, 
Metropolitan manager in Hartford, for 
trustee of The National Association of 
Life Underwriters. The plan contem- 
plates turning out a very large delega- 
tion of Metropolitan men for the annual 
meeting at Cincinnati. 

J. D. Moynahan, Chicago, is chair- 
man, the other committee members be- 
ing Ronald M. Cooke, Hartford; Harry 
H. Kay, Boston; Thomas E. Kiernan, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; John R. Knott, 
Charlotte, N. C.; George H. Means, St. 
Louis; Charles C. Thompson, Seattle, 
past president National association. 

Mr. Hartshorn, whose candidacy was 
sponsored by the Connecticut State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, has been 
with the Metropolitan about 19 years in 
various New England cities as manager, 
is past president of the Hartford asso- 
ciation and has been president of the 
General Agents & Managers Associa- 
tion of Hartford and the Connecticut 
state association, being active in legis- 
lative work there. He has taken active 
part in National association affairs, be- 
ing on the program at the general agents 
conference during the convention at 
Philadelphia in 1940. 





Melham to Springfield, Il. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
appointed Mitchell T. Melham, formerly 
assistant manager in Kansas City, as 
district manager in Springfield, Ill: He 
succeeds Emmett S. Kern, retired. 








revenue act. Pressure for immediate 
passage is due to the fact that excise 
taxes cannot become effective until they 
are actually enacted. 








old daughter. 
agreement. 


color of her dress. 


ment: 
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away from them. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





Guaranteed Education 


One of our Pittsburgh underwriters tells of calling on a 
technical engineer, who was 37, married and had a four-year- 
“TI explained in detail our Educational Trust 
He liked it but couldn’t give a decision just yet. 
I came back on an appointed evening, and he said he had 
decided to go ahead with the idea, and motioned me to a desk 
where I could fill out the application. While I was writing I 
heard someone enter the room, and when I turned around I 
saw his wife holding the little girl by the hand. The child 
wore a yellow dress, and her yellow curls almost matched the 
It almost seemed that she came especially 
for the occasion. Her mother said, “This is something I have 
wanted for her for a long time. 


> 99 


That was an example of motivation. 
motivated the underwriter himself: 
sold on educational insurance is that of a personal experience. 
I remember, when I was a boy, my mother making this state- 


“‘When we pass on we are not going to leave any money 
to any of our children. We might leave each a quarter section 
of land, but someone might swindle it away from them. We 
are going to give them an education. No one can take that 


+ + 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


But here is what 
“One reason I am so 
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JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 

















John Hancock 
Agency Heads 
Gather in Chicago 


R. M. Williams New Pres- 


ident of Group—Hand- 
some Gains Reported 


Fifteen per cent more agents qualified 
for the annual convention of John Han- 
cock general agency leaders, held this 
week at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, than in the previous year, and 
100 more persons were in attendance. 
Ordinary production of the general 
agencies in 1941 was 17 percent higher 
in the first seven months than for any 
previous convention year. 

Announcing these gains in his ad- 
dress at the president’s dinner Presi- 
dent Guy W. Cox offered as a slogan 
the inspiring phrase, “Grasp Today”! 

“There may be some,” he observed, 
“who in the belief of coming inflation 
and universal ruin, will not plow or 
plant or buy insurance, but on the whole 
all the guiding stars now visible point 
to increased sales of insurance and an- 
nuities.” 


Prospect of Inflation 


Discussing the prospect of inflation, 
president Cox expressed the opinion that 
the best investment now open to the 
people is life insurance and annuities. 

“Inflation,” he said, “has been going 
on in the world certainly since the time 
of the Athenian Republic. It has been 
going on in our country since the civil 
war and with it our business has flour- 
ished. Money credits due at certain 
stipulated dates in the future, backed by 
the assets of life insurance companies 
now seem to have the strongest invest- 
ment appeal to the greatest number of 
our people and I believe this judgment 
of our people is sound.” 

Referring to the changes in the life 
insurance business and the relations of 
the agent to it, Mr. Cox said, “our busi- 
ness continually discounts the changes 
in economic life.” 

“With change in general as a neces- 
sary part of all existence we are familiar 
and we are unafraid. If it now be said 
that present times are portentous of ca- 
tastrophic change and we are asked 
‘what about war?’ we can reply that our 
business is used to war and is prepared. 
The John Hancock was organized dur- 
ing the doubtful early days of the war 
betwen the states.” 


Cites Mid-Year Figures 


President Cox announced that as of 
June 30, the John Hancock’s admitted 
assets were $1,104,275,018, an increase 
over the first six months of 1940 of $40,- 
905,387. Paid for life insurance in force 
on July 1, 1941, was $4,866,038,580, an 
increase of $252,220,518 since January, 
1941. John Hancock paid to policy- 
holders in the first six months of this 
year $52,172,000 or $345,510 each busi- 
ness day. Policies in force less than a 
year which became death claims in the 
first six months number 2,202, of which 
216 were short duration claims under 
group certificates. 

Robert M. Williams, general agent at 
Little Rock, was elected president of the 
John Hancock General Agents’ Associ- 
ation. Mr. Williams had been acting 
president since the death of W. B. 
Ackerman of Cincinnati. Impressive 
rites were conducted at the meeting in 
memory of Mr. Ackerman. 

Dwight Sayward of Portland, Me., 
and Clarence W. Wyatt of Boston were 
elected vice-presidents. Henry S. Stout 
of Dayton will serve as treasurer and 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Boom Town Sales 
Keep Inspection 
Men Hustling 


Difficult to Get Information 
—Health Situation 
Is Considered 


Boom town risks are keeping inspec- 
tion men busy these days. Although 
there is a lag of from six months to a 
year before insurance begins to feel up- 
ward surges of industrial prosperity, 
there is a decided increase in sales in 
these areas at the present time. When 
the defense program first got underway 
many of the workers spent their new 
earnings in taking care of what they had 
on the cuff and in buying automobiles, 


refrigerators, etc. Now they are in posi- 
tion to buy insurance. 

In inspecting these risks there is much 
difficulty in tracing information to the 
origin as there are so many new people 
who are unknown in the community. 
There has been such intense competition 
for tool and machine workers, for ex- 
ample, that they have been making nu- 
merous changes. 


Hard to Locate Applicants 


It is hard to locate many of the ap- 
plicants as the mushroom growth of 
some of the smaller boom towns taxes 
living facilities and in some there are 
not even street addresses. However, 
crowded conditions are being offset by 
the prevalent use of trailers and the ex- 
tensive building of new small homes. 

There is not much trouble getting in- 
come information as the prevailing 
hourly wage is known. However, it is 
necessary to check occupations closely. 
For example, an inspection on an appli- 
cant who gave “painter” as his occupa- 
tion in a steel mill revealed that he was 
suspended above a runway and when 
red hot ingots came through he painted 
identification numbers on them. 

There are not so many accident and 
health application inspections as there 
are life as most of the accident and 
health companies do not inspect those 
applying for less than $25 weekly in- 
demnity. 


Over-insurance Not a Factor 


Over-insurance is not an important 
factor as long as the defense work con- 
tinues at top speed as most of the indus- 
trial workers buy small units of cov- 
erage. 

Many of the military camps and de- 
fense industries have been located near 
small cities or villages and experience 
has shown that such development is at- 
tended by increases in civil population 
equivalent to one-half the military 
strength and three times the number of 
industrial workers. Some of the ex- 
amples are a $74,000,000 powder plant 
being built at Charleston, Ind., the naval 
expansion, aircraft plants which are 
overtaxing San Diego, Cal., the Hamp- 
ton Roads area of Virginia where more 
than a half billion dollars is being spent 
for ship construction; at Alexandria, La., 
where Camp Beauregard is being con- 
structed, Hattiesburg, Miss., and Starke, 
Fla., where other cantonments are lo- 
cated; Portsmouth, N. H., Kittery, 
Maine area, and at Bremerton and Se- 
attle, Wash.; where ships are under con- 
struction. 

Expect Huge Migration 

It is estimated at least 1,500,000 
people will migrate to the smaller com- 
munities adjacent to military establish- 
ments and to defense industries now in 
process of development. 

There are many health factors to con- 
sider in these new developments such as 


Negro Companies 
Do Not Get Enough 


of Racial Premiums 


The Supreme Liberty Life of Chi- 
cago, which is owned and operated by 
Negroes, now has $63,336,428 life insur- 
ance in force, a gain of $6,205,014 for 
the first six months. In the last five 
years it has doubled its assets, income 
and insurance in force. It now has 
250,000 policyholders. Industrial insur- 
ance in force is $52,360,358. It now 
has 750 employes and agents. It takes 
pride in its record in mortgage loans 
which have helped hundreds of colored 
homes. 

In its house organ it comments on the 
fact that 42 member companies of the 
National Negro Insurance Association 
received only a negligible part of the 
millions of dollars paid in insurance 
premiums by colored persons in 1940. 
They provide jobs for more than 15,000 
persons. Some of these companies, At- 
lanta Life, North Carolina Mutual, 
Afro-American Life, Supreme Liberty 
Life, Universal Life, Pilgrim Health & 
Life, Richmond Beneficial, Golden State 
Mutual, Victory Mutual and Great 
Lakes Mutual, received less than $10,- 
000,000 in premium income from col- 
ored policyholders. 


Leaders Write Negro Risks 


It speaks of the nine leading white 
companies which took over $40,000,000 
from the Negro community in 1940. 
Some leading companies writing Negro 
business are the Metropolitan, National 
Life & Accident, Life & Casualty, 
American National, Industrial Life & 
Health, Durham Life, Kentucky Central 
Life & Accident, Union Life and Home 
Friendly of Baltimore. These are not 
the only companies, it states, which 
write Negro business, but constitute the 
number for which the Supreme Lib- 
erty has figures. It states there are 
some white companies like the Pruden- 
tial which will not insure colored people 
at all. There are others like the New 
York Life which will insure only Negro 
professional men or women, but often 
rating them up. 





Canadian Sales Show Good Gain 


Sales of new ordinary life insurance 
in Canada and Newfoundland for the 
first seven months totalled $231,447,000, 
an increase of 7 percent over 1940, ac- 
cording to the Sales Research Bureau. 
Business in July was up 16 percent to 
a total of $32,681,000. Every province 
in Canada reported improved sales, 
with the peak in Newfoundland, up 246 
percent. 





Winning Slogan in Canada 

From the many entries in a slogan 
contest sponsored by the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada that en- 
tered by G. I. Powell of Northern Life 
of London, Ont., was chosen as the best. 
Mr. Powell’s slogan, which won the 
award of $15 in war savings certificates, 
was “A Day Off That Will Pay Off.” 

This slogan will be used in conjunc- 
tion with the association’s provincial 
convention to be held in Toronto, 
Oct. 18. 








water supply, sewerage, milk pasteuriz- 
ing plants, major drainage for mosquito 
control and especially for the preven- 
tion of malaria, and hospital facilities. 
Because of the non-permanent character 
of the population attracted to these 
areas, the development of facilities in 
these communities is not attractive to 
private capital. Government figures 
show that about 75 percent of the people 
in these areas are now employed and 
self sustaining. 

Congress has passed an appropriation 
for $150,000,000 to aid in providing 
community facilities in. national defense 
areas and $25,000,000 of this will be 
spent for hospitals, $4,200,000 for clinics. 


Illinois Bankers 
Agents Confer 


Leaders Club Convention 
to Be Held in Chicago 
Next Week 


Unusual production gains of Illinois 
Bankers Life will be reported by Presi- 
dent Hugh T. Martin and other officers 
at the Leaders Club agents convention 
to be held in Edgewater Beach hotel, 
Chicago, for three days next week. 

To date this year, Illinois Bankers 
Life business totals as much as in all 
1940, being 70 percent ahead of the 
same period last year, or over $18,000,- 
000, as against $10,000,000 plus. Acci- 
dent net premium increase to date is 9 
percent, and 23 percent increase in 
number of accident applications is 
reported. 

Another outstanding record has been 
established under direction of Hugh D. 
Hart, vice-president and director of 
agencies. A 75-day campaign to secure 
75 new agents has just been concluded, 
with 150 new agents put under con- 
tract. These in the campaign period 
produced $640,000 of new life business 
and a substantial volume of accident. 


Records of Club Officers 


The Leaders Club officers hung up 
fine records. Denver C. Fields, gen- 
eral agent Champaign, IIl., club presi- 
dent, paid for $1,500,000 of life business 
and much accident. Walter C. Bau- 
man, Washington, D. C., vice-president 
life department, paid for 476 life apps; 
Harry W. Holl, general agent Loving- 
ton, Ill., vice-president commercial di- 
vision, accident and health department, 
paid for 327 commercial A. & H. apps, 
with average premium about $42; Stan- 
ley V. Hott, vice-president intermediate 
division, A. & H. department, had the 
biggest increase in the department, or 
$275 on a monthly premium basis. His 
average renewal ratio on new business 
in the second month was 84.5 percent. 

Vice-president Hart will preside at 
the business session Monday morning. 
The convention theme is “Modern Pro- 
tection for Modern Needs.” All ses- 
sions will be in the mornings, with rec- 
reation in the afternoon. After a recep- 
tion Monday, H. Henning, vice- 
president and general counsel, will ex- 
tend welcome. Homer J. Buckley of 
Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago, will 
talk on “Insurance Protection and Na- 
tional Defense.” 


To Hold Accident Session 


Tuesday Orville F. Davis, manager 
A. & H. department, will preside over 
an accident conference. General Agent 
Holl will tell “Experiences of a Ped- 
dler;’ F. H. Jacobson, manager claim 
department, “Field Underwriting and 
Claims;” G. G. Swisher, manager col- 
lection department, “Money and Acci- 
dent Insurance.’ Another feature on 
the program is “Ten Stories That Sell,” 
and Manager Davis will close with a 
talk on “Meeting Objections.” General 
discussions will follow the addresses. 


President Martin to Speak 


General Agent Fields will open the 
Wednesday session with a talk on 
“What We Mean by Modern Needs,” 
with Mr. Hart in the chair. Other 
speakers and their subjects are: W. C. 
Hermann, special representative Cleve- 
land, “Selling Low Cost Protection;” 
Harvey Thorsen, home office represen- 
tative, “Selling Complete Protection;” 
L. R. Claud Robinson, special represen- 
tative Deerfield, Ill, “How to Sell Big 
City Prospects;’ Don T. McKellar, 
general agent Vandalia, Ill.; “Closing 
the Business.” Vice-president Hart 
will sum up the convention in a talk 
on “Building for Permanence.” 

President Martin will present his an- 
nual address at the banquet Tuesday 
night, when Mr. Hart will be toastmas- 


Prediction Is Made 
on Higher Premium 
Life Policies 


Reasons Given for 
These Forms After War 
Clause Is Made Effective 


NEW YORK-—Sale of higher pre- 
mium insurance may be the best course 
after war clauses become general and the 
agent runs into a prospect who objects 
because of the exclusion, in the opinion 
of Robert C. Polsgrove of the L. A. 
Cerf agency of State Mutual Life in 
New York City. Mr. Polsgrove, who 
was graduated from West Point in 1924, 
has for some years written about $400,000 
a year on regular and reserve officers, 
Since Jan. 1 he has paid for $500,000 and 
has more than $100,000 additional writ- 
ten and in the works. 

Mr. Polsgrove’s reasons for his views 
on selling higher premium business are 
first, that when the situation has reached 
the point where all the companies with 
which one would be willing to do busi- 
ness have adopted war clauses the pros- 
pect’s only alternative will be to plan on 
buying the government’s national service 
life insurance. Fortunately for the life 
insurance business, this government in- 
surance has many drawbacks, the prin- 
cipal one being that the only mode of 
settlement is the life income basis with 
10 years certain. Not even a lump sum 
settlement is permitted. Furthermore, it 
can only be bought on a term basis and 
cannot be converted to a permanent 
form until it has been in force a year, 


Keep Term Basis 


Where the only choice lies between 
this government insurance and regular 
insurance with a war risk exclusion, 
Mr. Polsgrove’s advice would be to buy 
the government coverage on a term 
basis solely as a war risk protection, 
dropping it on return to civil life. This 
would take care of the war risk. He 
would advise the purchase of regular 
insurance, probably a retirement form, 
which would be a permanent type of 
coverage and would be carried after the 
policyholder had left the army. 

In this way the policyholder would 
be making provision for his retirement 
as well as buying die-to-win insurance. 
Retirement insurance is not so necessary 
for regular army officers, for whom the 
government provides a very favorable 
retirement plan, but it would be of great 
interest to reserve officers and national 
guard officers. 


Applies to Civilians 


Mr. Polsgrove’s views would apply 
to civilian prospects, such as doctors, 
who would go into the army as officers, 
or any others who might go into the 
army and whose incomes would continue 
to be sufficient to meet the higher pre- 
miums, 

For civilians not likely to be called 
immediately into the army the higher 
premium policies have the advantage of 
building up cash values more rapidly 
with which to carry the policy in the 
event the insured found himself unable 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 








ter and Dr. Ross C. Gibson, pastor 
Sixth United Presbyterian church, Chi- 
cago, will give the invocation. 
Entertainment will include a lunch- 
eon and matinee for ladies Monday, and 
rodeo and thrill show in Soldier Field 
at night; ladies luncheon Tuesday, 
Reds-Cubs baseball game in the after 
noon, and dancing on beach walk at the 
hotel at night following the banquet. 
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Debit Men Writing 
Much Ordinary 


Best Year for Long Time 
in Both Branches Is 
Anticipated. 





inary and industrial life companies 

a probably will have one of the 

pest years in their history, according to 

present indications based on results for 

| the frst six months. The results in ordi- 
nary should be particularly noteworthy. 


For the first time since the industrial 
”~ agent generally has received intensive 
se ordinary training, general business | is 
he good and the industrial agent is making 
cts the most of it. The defense boom is a 
wage earner’s boom and it is natural the 
~ industrial agent should place the life in- 
A. surance with the increased employment 
in and better income that this group is en- 
ho joying, because he is in daily contact 
with these people. . 
M, Industrial agents in the past softened 
00 yp many good ordinary buyers of life 
rs, insurance in earlier years by selling them 
nd industrial when they were on their way 
it- up. When the industrial policyholder 
became a prospect for ordinary, he was 
WS sold ordinary by an ordinary agent. The 
re picture has entirely changed the past 
ed few years. The industrial agent realizes 


th that while industrial is still his bread and 
butter, the real opportunities from an 
earnings and service standpoint lie in 
regular production of ordinary. 


on 
ce Push “Ordinary-a-Week” Idea 
. A number of industrial companies have 
n= encouraged the ordinary-a-week habit 
of among their agents, realizing that the 
th way to get their field men ordinary-con- 
m scious after they had the training is to 
it get them into the habit of thinking, talk- 
d ing, and selling ordinary and becoming 
it accustomed to writing an ordinary pol- 
. icy regularly, 2 ~ 
‘ Through his experience and _ training 
the past few years, the industrial agent 
n | has become an important factor in ordi- 
- nary production and the increase in or- 
. ' dinary made by the industrial companies 
u is larger than that made by the exclu- 
4 | sively ordinary companies. A few years 
’ ago, $25,000 ordinary production in a 
. year was considered a mark for a good 
. ' industrial man to shoot at, but today, 


$50,000 is not unusual and $100,000 or 
» more has become a customary goal. One 
f | hundred thousand a year production is 
not bad, even for an agent who is de- 

» voting all of his time to ordinary. 
1 [— , Undoubtedly the social security act 
| has been helpful to industrial companies 
in increasing their ordinary production. 
With the social security benefits, an in- 
} dustrial agent can plan a comfortable 
| family insurance program, even though 
| the assured has a comparatively modest 
' Income. Before the passage of the act, 
it would have been impossible for the 

. agent to arrange such a program. 


Selling Quality Industrial 


Although the figures for new indus- 
| trial production do not appear as impres- 
© Sive when compared with some former 
» Years, the results are much more favor- 
© able than would appear on the surface. 
; Industria] companies have made strenu- 
ous efforts to improve the quality and 
 Petsistency of their industrial business 
» and these efforts are reflected in a 
| smaller volume of new industrial busi- 
> Ress, but a considerably better increase 
») 2 business in force. 
i. Agents have learned to write quality 
2 naustrial business as well as quality or- 
» “nary, Many industrial agents today are 
;ompensated on a basis which is calcu- 
je On persistency as well as produc- 
oy an idea which is beginning to take 
i — in the ordinary field. Companies 
S pad Constantly pointing out to their 
© cis, they can give assured a better 
#- Tvice by devoting a few calls a week 
ae 'O ordinary, 
fess Strange fact that an industrial 
“i 1s able to write industrial in a 
€ where he had first written ordi- 













nary, when he could not have done so 
otherwise. Many prospects look down 
on industrial because they do not under- 
stand that it renders as fine an economic 
service as ordinary life when it is writ- 
ten fight. After an agent has written 
an ordinary and won the confidence of a 
family in a substantial income group, it 
is often possible for him to fill certain 
needs with industrial insurance. 


Has Closer Grip on Clients 


The industrial agent is closer to his 
policyholders than the ordinary agent 
because he is enabled to keep in touch 
with them through his weekly industrial 
collection calls. It is natural for him’ to 
become intimately acquainted with the 
financial and economic problems of the 
people on his debit. Each debit is a 
miniature world in itself and in the 
course of events the industrial agent is 
present on all important family events, 
to offer congratulations on the happy 
occasions and to be present at a time 
of sorrow with sympathy and tangible 
assistance. 

There is no difference between the in- 
dustrial agent and the ordinary agent 
except that the industrial agent is able 
to give a broader service. With the 
training the industrial man is receiving, 
the careful supervision which is a feature 
of the industrial system, and the close 
relationships he enjoys with the people 


on his debit, it would seem that he will 
continue to become a still more impor- 
tant factor in the production of ordinary. 


Omit A.L.C. Golf Tourney 


For the first time in many years there 
will be no golf tournament in conjunction 
with the convention of the American 
Life Convention in Chicago. The meet- 
ing is held at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel and there is no golf course close at 
hand and hence many of the convention- 
eers in recent times have not been mak- 
ing the effort to enter the tournament. 
The traditional chairman of the golf 
committee has been Henry Abels, vice- 
president of Franklin Life. 


Franklin Life Employes Picnic 

The home office employes of Frank- 
lin Life at Springfield, Ill., held a pic- 
nic at the home of President Charles E. 
Becker. A dinner was served on the 
lawn of the Becker home, and in the 
evening the grounds were floodlighted 
for games and dancing. More than 300 
members of the staff and members of 
their families attended. 


Price Guest of Richmond Agency 

R. C. Price, vice-president of Jeffer- 
son Standard Life in charge of agen- 
cies, attended a dinner party in Rich- 








Heads Group and A. & H. 
Work of Travelers 





Howard E. Critchfield, who was re- 
cently made a vice-president of Trav- 
elers and placed in 
charge of the acci- 
dent and group 
departments, has 
been _ connected 
with his company 
since 1910. In 1919 
he was made an as- 
sistant to Vice- 
president B. A. 
Page in the acci- 
dent department. 
In 1922 he was 
elevated to assist- 
ant secretary and 
‘in 1925 was made 
secretary of the 
group department. 

In his new position he takes the posi- 
tion left vacant by the death of Mr. 
Page. 





H. E. Critchfield 








mond as guest of W. E. Clifton, gen- 
eral agent there. Fifteen field men from 
over Virginia were in attendance and 
reported business good in their terri- 
tory. 





More Than 
Ordinary 


Prestige 
Builders 


Fort Wayne 





As an aid in winning friends and building 


of an unusual set of business novelties. 


These include banks, book ends, paper- 


prestige, the LNL man has the advantage 


tive. 





Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





weights, statuettes—all definite items of 
Lincolniana. Each is useful. Each is attrac- 
And above all, each carries the 
strongest possible company identification. 
They help LNL men build prestige. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


COMPANY 


Indiana 
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Recruiting in Industrial 


East Especially 


HARTFORD—The center of the ma- 
chine tool industry and the leading state 
in per capita income, Connecticut is a 
good guide to the sort of conditions un- 
der which the life insurance business 
will have to operate as more and more 
of the country gets geared up to the 
defense effort. In brief, the situation is 
that it is easier to get business but 


harder to get men who can be developed, 


into good agents. ’ 

However, in spite of the improved 
market for life insurance it does not 
appear to have kept pace with the big 
jump in employment and income. Life 
insurance men are not the only ones 
who have noticed this discrepancy. One 
of the leading department stores was 
puzzled at the failure of buyers to re- 
spond to the increased degree of pros- 
perity. A survey covering more than 
500 typical purchasers showed that 
many who might otherwise be buying 
more freely are taking advantage of 
their increased incomes to pay off ex- 
isting obligations. If this is true of 
department store sales it is not surpris- 
ing that life insurance sales, which cus- 
tomarily lag behind retail purchases and 
other indexes of commercial activity, 
should find that New Englanders are 
not using so much of their increased 
earnings to buy life insurance as might 
be expected. 


Competition for New Men 


The difficulty of getting new agents 
in the younger age groups is aggravated 
not only by the draft, which is the factor 
everywhere in the United States, but 
by the eagerness of defense industries 
to obtain new employes. With their 
overtime pay, many young men are 
making almost as much in a week as 
they formerly did in a month. 

The reaction of the average young 
man who might otherwise be a pros- 
pective recruit for life insurance sales 
work is that he is assured of steady 
work and comparatively high pay in a 
defense job. The long period of low 
earnings and the possibility of eventual 
failure if he were to elect the life in- 
surance business make this course an 
unattractive alternative. And as else- 
where, for the young man who is sub- 
ject to being called into the army there 
is the possibility that just as he is reach- 
ing a decent level of income he will 
be forced to suspend his career as an 
agent and enter the military service. 


Needn’t Be Young Man 


For these reasons there is a growing 
realization that the career agent need 
not necessarily be a young man. He 
may be anywhere from 35 to 45 years 
old. The important thing is that he is 
determined to embark on life insurance 
selling as a life work. From a man- 
agerial point of view, the matter sim- 
mers down to a more systematized job 
of recruiting. Recruiting must be ac- 
cording to a definite plan and something 
should be done at it each day. Studies 
have shown that very often when a man- 
ager or general agent complains that re- 
cruiting is tough he is not working very 
hard at it, though he may not realize it. 

Along with these more difficult re- 
cruiting conditions the question of 
financing becomes more important in 
the obtaining of good agents. One of 
the most successful agencies in Hart- 
ford does not hesitate to pay out good- 
sized drawing accounts to its new 
agents. Results justify this policy but 
only because the men selected are taken 
in after being carefully sifted out of a 
vast amount of good material. Not only 
is the selection carefully done but 
training and supervision are of the 
highest quality, for the head of the 
agency is well aware that financing will 
pay out only if all the major factors 
Xie on the agent’s success are favor- 
able. 

Indications here in the way of sales 
indicate that once purchasers have paid 





Difficult 


off their obligations and done some of 
the splurging that flattened pocketbooks 
have denied them, they will be in the 
market for life insurance in keeping 
with their increased level of income. 
Probably most of the increased sales 
will be among the workers who are 
earning far more than they have in 
years. The big market will be open to 
agents who can gear themselves to the 
efficient solicitation of a large number 
of small policies. 


BUSINESS BUYING FLAGRANT 


With many younger men _ being 
drafted, and the demand for older men 
a great deal stronger than it has been 
in years, recruiting has become a real 
problem for life insurance agencies. 

One company recently went into a 
new state to develop business, but dis- 
covered that it is almost impossible to 
get producers. Men who are doing bus- 
iness are being offered every induce- 
ment to stay where they are. An offer 
from a new company is promptly met 
by a counter offer of the company with 
which he has a contract. 

This defense-induced situation has 
served to accelerate two trends in re- 
cruiting, which are: Careful selection of 
exceptionally good men already in re- 
sponsible positions in other businesses, 
and “the buying of business.” 


Selection from Other Fields 


General agents who recruit carefully 
by selecting men with good jobs, men 
who are interested in a career with 
broader possibilities, say that it is still 
possible to find such recruits. Under 
this method it may require six months 
to two years to locate and sell the men 
on the insurance business, Such men 
are added very slowly, and worked with 
closely. This process is slow, but it is 
highly effective. It induces a strong 
spirit of loyalty which makes for a 
permanent type of association. With this 
kind of program, the management has 
the objective of a small number of 
agents, each of whom makes a good liv- 
ing. The progress of such men is care- 
fully directed and encouraged by close 
supervision for the long haul. 

Certain general agents and companies 
have followed the practice of buying 
business by offering a larger drawing 
account than the average earnings of 
the agent with the company that holds 
his contract. With current agitation for 
a revision of compensation and with 
particular emphasis on salaries for 
agents, this practice of buying business 
is being stimulated. It is expected to 
continue at an increased rate during the 
defense period. 


Procedure Reversed 


The buying of business works both 
ways; that is, it can be bought, but it 
also can be sold by the agent himself. 
An example of this is a life general 
agent who recently hired a man away 
from another company and got a pro- 
duction of $80,000 in his first month. 
The man received considerable publicity 
and was promptly offered a longer 
drawing account by still another general 
agent. Two or three months later gen- 
eral agent No. 2 met general agent No. 
1 and said: “Say, did this fellow actu- 
ally produce $80,000 in his first month 
with you?” 

“Yes, he did. But it was term insur- 
ance ‘with only about $125 a month in 
premiums and it lapsed after the first 
month.” 


Recruit Draft Eligibles 


With respect to bringing in younger, 
inexperienced men, some general agents 
are following the practice of going 
ahead and recruiting young men even 
though they may be drafted. They feel 
that a number of these young men will 
repay them for their training by return- 
ing to their agencies when their service 
is terminated, unable to find other em- 





- Will Preside 








P. J. O7CONNOR 


P. J. O’Connor, assistant secretary 
of the General American Life of St. 
Louis, is vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association and will pre- 
side at its annual meeting in Atlantic 
City in view of the recent death of 
President C. E. Anstett. 

He started his career with the old 
Hartford Life in 1907. He has been 
actively associated with insurance ever 
since. In 1913 Mr. O’Connor followed 
the Hartford company in a merger with 
the Missouri State Life. The General 
American Life is the successor to the 
Missouri State Life. He became as- 
sistant secretary and manager of the 
claim department in 1924. 








ployment because of the continued 
threat of service over their heads. Per- 
haps, too, they will return in a period 


of post war economic contraction when - 


no other jobs are to be had. 
Army Dislocation Objection 


Objection to the theory that they will 
come back is advanced by one general 
agent who saw service in the last war. 
He witnessed and experienced the great 
dislocation in life army service brings. 
He maintains that many of the soldiers 
settled near their army camps and en- 
gaged in some business they got onto 
in camp. Camp associations can do a 
lot to shape the course of the soldier’s 
future life. If he has been an agent, 
but his buddy’s father owns a laundry, 
into the laundry business he goes. This 
general agent felt that the chances of 
the draftee going back to his old agency 
were too slight to justify the trouble 
and expense of training. 

Other managers figure that the eligi- 
ble selectees hired will probably earn 
their keep with the flurry of sales to 
relatives and friends which so often 
mark an agent’s early days. Then if 
the boy is drafted never to return, there 
is nothing lost. He has had a job and 
some commissions and the agency has 
had the business. And if he returns, so 
much the better. 





Becomes Legal Reserve Company 


The Home Life Extension Mutual 
Association of Oakland has changed its 
name to the Westland Home Life and 
will hereafter operate as a legal reserve 
stock company. The organization orig- 
inally wrote life and disability under the 
mutual benefit assessment plan. Earlier 
this month it was granted permission to 
become a “chapter 9” company, operat- 
ing on the stipulated premium plan with 
right of assessment. Dr. F. W. Callison 
is president; A. C. Swanson, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. 





Five copies of “Problems of the Smaller 
Estate” by Attorney G. B. Rogers cost $1. 
Order from National Underwriter. 


Tendency Toward 
Life Term Sales 
More Pronounced 


Low Interest, Defense 
Bonds and Tax 
Boost Are Factors 


The announcement by several compa. 
nies of new 15 and 20-year term cop. 
tracts tends to bear out the contentiog 
of some that there is a definite trend to. 
wards writing preferred risk, family ip. 
come and term coverages. Although 
there is a decided sentiment in the busi. 
ness against term insurance on account 
of the antagonism raised in the past by 
the investment people’s argument for 
such coverage, there are several present 
day developments which have to he 
given deep consideration. 

Companies are avoiding investment 
type of contracts because of low interest 
rates. Although there is no announced 
intention to push term insurance, obvi- 
ously a trend in that direction would re. 
lieve investment departments of some of 
their worries. 


Expect Greater Bond Pressure 


Although there has not yet been any 
sales reaction to the defense bond situ 
ation, it is not improbable that greater 
pressure will be put on the sale of these 
bonds as the time goes on. 

Some agents may use the argument 
that life companies reinvest their funds 
in government bonds so that the man 
who buys life insurance is really helping 
the government indirectly in its finar- 
cial program. However, there will be 
many people who will wish to invest 
their excess funds directly in defense 
bonds. Term life insurance fits into 
this situation as the defense bond in- 
vestments may provide a savings pro 
gram, but there is still a need for insu- 
ing the source of income through life 
insurance. 

With the certain prospect of decidedly 
increased income taxes, men in the up 
per income brackets will feel the curtail 
ment of excess income and consequently 
there is bound to be some effect on life 
sales to this group. Low premium inswr- 
ance may be the answer to many 0 
those who desire coverage but feel that 
they can no longer pay for*it. 


Consider Persistency Angle 


Although it is difficult to predict ft 
ture developments, some feel that during 
the readjustment period which will bt 
faced following the defense progratl, 
low premium term policies sold now wil 
persist better than higher premium 
forms. Unless the national defens 
period lasts longer than most people 
expect cash values of ordinary policies 
sold now will not be sufficient enough to 
encourage persistency when the antic 
pated business slump arrives. This poitt 
is open to contention. 

In every emergency there is a tet 
dency for upper income people to & 
come over-cautious and although they 
may actually have the money to buy i 
surance after the new income tax ratt 
goes into effect, they may be fearful 
making long time commitments for stb 
stantial amounts. Term insurance, W! 
the possibility of converting it to mot 
permanent forms later, may have 4 
strong appeal in such cases. 

Too much stress on term coveragt 
may not be wholesome for the busines 
but as the average agent is becoming 
better educated on prescribing inst 
ance needs, there is no reason why ht 
shouldn’t sell more term insurance wht 
the situation deems it necessary, it ® 
pointed out. 
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Brokerage Business 
Hit Hardest by 
Tax Uncertainty 


) Believed Largely 
Responsible for Drop in 
New York City Production 





NEW YORK—Business from general 








>Ompa- 
n md insurance brokers has suffered a much 
tention sharper decline than production from 
ond to. Mme {ull time men as a result of present dis- 
ily in MB turbed conditions. Most of the brokers 
though normal life insurance prospects are faced 
e busi. with the nightmare of vastly increased 
ccount income taxes. Even career life insur- 
ast by ance men whose business is mainly with 
nt for persons who face sharp boosts in taxes 
yresent are finding the going very rocky so it is 
to be not surprising that brokers, who as a 
class do not sell life insurance very ag- 
stment gressively, should be baffled by present 
nterest ae developments. 
unced Producers are hopeful that when Con- 
- obvi- gress enacts the new tax bill and the bad 
tld re ME news is at least definite prospects will 
sme of Me accept the situation realistically and 
come out of their panic of uncertainty. 
At least an enacted tax law will enable 
agents to base their figures and sales 
n any fe talks on definite conditions instead of 
1 situ: contingencies. ; 
reatet An important reason why New York 
these Mee City ordinary production for the year to 
date is 3 percent behind last year while 
t the country as a whole is 7 percent ahead 
yor is believed to be the fact that so much of 
unds the city’s life insurance business in the 
> mal HS ordinary category comes from the rela- 
pon tively well-to-do, to a greater extent 
il be than in other sections of the country. Ac- 
L cording to one of the leading industrial 
si | companies there has been an increase in 
- | the number of ordinary policies written 
din ' by industrial agents, indicating that in- 
i & dustrial agents, many of whom have 
, Pro: contacts with defense workers, are get- 
hie ting the business that the greater pros- 
He ® perity of these workers enables them to 
‘ded buy. Ordinary agents in New York 
dec’ & City, however, are not in a very good 
aff | position to cash in on this situation. 
a | For one thing, not much defense 
ie money is going into New York City it- 
our We It would be necessary to invade 
ins of the airplane factories of Long Island, for 
D shat example. This would require a new 
> sales technique, for many agents would 
be going after an entirely new type of 
' Prospect and for smaller average 
st fe A Mount of insurance than had been their 
ti custom, 
i » Not only would it be necessary to 
an, adapt sales methods but because of the 
+ il salar policy amounts sold to each ap- 
don Plicant some system of speed-up would 
fense He : as necessary in the agent’s produc- 
ane efforts as it is in the defense pro- 
rae > gtam, 
“— apcompanies are trying to help their 
ant gents reach this market to’ a much 
oint greater extent than ever before. For ex- 
p ample, companies which have been ra- 
ter es cool toward salary allotment insur- 
» be ie ey are trying aggressively to promote 
they fe book ne company got out a handsome 
it ‘ et addressed directly to the corpo- 
ratt fe maa to help get the franchise 
ul of . 
sub- 
= Stark Is Houston President 
me aeworen D. Stark has been elected presi- 
; of the Houston C. L. U. chapter. 
srage ‘whe caeeer is vice-president and Her- 
iness sed ollfrass, secretary - treasurer. 
ming mi Rose is retiring president. Mr. 
nstit mt Sam R. Hay and Russell Smith 
y he be appointed as a committee to ar- 
when = Study groups for fall and winter. 
it 18 € Shepherd was named public rela- 





tions chairman. 












Thore Tells Story 
Behind Acacia’s 
Flexible Program 


E. M. Thoré, assistant counsel of 
Acacia Mutual, has prepared a state- 
ment “The Story Behind Acacia Mu- 
tual’s Standardized Flexible Option 
Plans.” This pertains to the flexible 
settlement option plan which was dis- 
cussed in the Aug. 22 edition. 

“In July of this year Warner C. Wil- 
son, president of tae Cincinnati Life 
Underwriters Association, in a letter 
addressed to the president of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters Association, 
made sweeping proposals designed to 
better programming and to save the 
agents time,” Mr. Thoré states. Just 
as Mr. Wilson’s proposals were attract- 
ing national attention, William Mont- 
gomery, president of Acacia Mutual, 
announced two new Standard settle- 
ment agreement forms which Acacia’s 
agency force had field tested and named 
‘Acacia Planned Security’ and ‘The 
Acacia Educator.’ 


Represent Years of Study 


“While Acacia’s two standard settle- 
ment agreement forms were announced 
immediately following Mr. Wilson’s 
flexible option move, they represent 
years of study. As far back as 1935, 
Acacia became convinced that stand- 
ardized settlement plans were a neces- 
sity from the standpoint of the policy- 
holder, the agent and the company. At 
that time the company adopted a num- 
ber of standardized settlement plans 
and issued such plans in the form of a 
manual which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the field force. In 1938, the 
company issued three printed standard 
settlement agreement forms designed to 
cover simple types of optional settle- 
ments. These forms were used in ap- 
proximately 35 percent of the programs 
prepared by the company. Through 
experimentation and study there were 
evolved from these three plans the 
flexible and complete ‘Acacia Planned 
Security’ form and its co-partner the 
‘Acacia Educator’ form. These agree- 
ment forms are the result of more than 
five years of study. The forms were 
not announced until they had been 
thoroughly field tested and then only 
after all of ‘the agents in the field force 
had been given an opportunity to make 
suggestions. The final forms were is- 
sued as Sales folders. The agreement 
form in each instance is attached to at- 
tractive sales material, which may be 
removed when the form is filled out. 

““Acacia Planned Security’ form is a 
complete, liberal, extraordinarily flexi- 
ble settlement agreement, designed to 
cover family needs. It eliminates non- 
essential frills and complexities such as 
involved payment plans and complicated 
beneficiary designations, yet it contains 
everything essential to the planning of 
a large or a small life insurance estate. 
The goal of this standard settlement 
form is to make available to both pol- 
icyholders and agents a simple, efficient 
means by which life insurance money 
can be readily translated into funds for 
the satisfaction of human needs. The 
‘Acacia Educator’ form makes provision 
for special educational needs on an ex- 
tremely flexible basis. For example, 
it makes possible for the beneficiary to 
start and, if necessary, to stop pay- 
ments simply by giving written notice. 
This is particularly helpful in the case 
of a college student who might be 
called to service or who, on account of 
sickness, may be forced to leave school 
for a term or two. Payments may be 
provided for the school months or for 
every month. Larger payments can be 
had in September and February. 


Three Fundamental Needs 


“*Acacia Planned Security’ form is 
framed on the three fundamental needs: 
(1) immediate cash for clean-up and 
readjustment, (2) an income for the 
family needs while there are dependent 


children and (3) an income for the 
widow after the children are grown. 
The following are but a few of its out- 
standing features. (1) It simplifies 
programs involving social security. So- 
cial security benefits can be supple- 
mented or provision can be made for 
the ‘no income gap’ which occurs after 
the youngest child has attained age 18 
and before the widow has attained age 
65. Most important the widow can 
within limits prescribed by the poiicy- 
holder, increase or decrease’ the 
monthly income during the time the 
children are growing up. (2) It makes 
adequate provision for both the small 
and the large life insurance estate. Spe- 
cial safety features are provided so that 
reasonable adjustments may be made 
by the original beneficiary. (3) It is 
coordinated with all the company’s sales 
material and sales tools. (4) It pro- 
vides a method for automatically sup- 
plementing or extending benefits pay- 
able under Acacia’s sales plans of the 
family income type. (5) It provides 
for a number of special purposes, for 
example, common disaster, emergency 
funds, etc. (6) The agreements are 
written in simple language and can be 
filled out by the agent without diffi- 
culty. All technical rules, etc., usually 
found in settlement agreements have 
been removed and placed in a supple- 


mental form which is attached to the 
policy when the settlement agreements 
are endorsed thereon. (7) The agree- 
ments are extremely flexible. Policy- 
holders may provide beneficiaries with 
broad or limited discretionary privileges 
or may establish a plan under which 
beneficiaries have no_ discretionary 
privileges. (8) The plan desired is 
provided by filling in spaces in the 
form and marking an ‘x’ to show the 
various options desired. 


Avoid Legal Technicalities 


“From the standpoint of the policy- 
holder, Acacia’s standard forms avoid 
legal technicalities and are easy to un- 
derstand. The policyholder is not con- 
fused by a long legal document, the 
agreement being complete on a stand- 
ard letter size sheet. From the com- 
pany’s standpoint, the bottle-neck in the 
company’s legal department is elimi- 
nated and actual legal work is reduced 
to a minimum. Administration expenses 
are reduced. Interpretation of agree- 
ments is simplified. Of equal impor- 
tance the company has established a 
track for agents to run on, which will 
avoid many requests which may not be 
acceptable under the company’s settle- 
ment option rules. Instead of the pol- 
icyholder and the agent writing a plan, 
the company offers a standard plan 




















total of $79,213,554.16 to 


their benefit. 
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In mediaeval times, an English Prince gained immortality 
by adopting the slogan "'! Serve." 


Service—in the perpetual battle for protection of widows 
and orphans, for old age security, and for the education 
of children—has also been the motto of the Franklin Life. 


In the 57 years of its existence, the Franklin Life has paid a 


ciaries, and currently holds more than $43,000,000.00 for 
Under the leadership of agency-minded 
management, the Franklin has registered record gains in 
all departments throughout the year. 


RANKLIN LIFE 


Springfield, Illinois 
CHAS. E. BECKER, President 
Founded 1884 — More than $210,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 


“I SERVE” 


policyholders and_benefi- 
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which has been field tested and proven. 

“Still greater benefits accrue to the 
agent. The form is so simple to use 
that ‘new agents can use it shortly after 
entering the business. This makes it 
possible for the new agent to do pro- 
gramming work from the start. Older 
agents who have found it difficult or im- 
practical to prepare special plans find 
the standard forms easy to master and 
thus these agents have again become 
interested in programming. Since: the 
agent can prepare the settlement agree- 
ment in the presence of the policyholder 
much time is saved, office work is elimi- 
nated, prestige with the prospect is 
gained. More important than that the 
agent knows that the plan he sells the 
policyholder will be accepted by the 
company. Through the use of these 
forms cumbersome details and wasted 
effort are reduced to a minimum. Re- 
sult—agents will provide better service 
to their policyholder, will make larger 
sales and greater profits. 


Recalls Montgomery’s Message 


“In an address before the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association annual convention 
on Oct. 16, 1940, President Montgom- 
ery said: 

““T wonder sometimes if we approach 
the sale of life insurance from the right 
standpoint, if we have not made the 
sale of it so complex that many of the 
agents find it difficult to convincingly 
and understandingly present it to their 
prospects, because in many cases they 
do not understand it themselves. As 
a matter of fact, life insurance is ex- 
tremely simple and it should be sold 
in the simplest manner.’ 

“Acacia’s standardized ‘Planned Se- 
curity’ is the fulfillment of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s plea for simplicity in the sale 
of life insurance and is a most impor- 
tant development in the field of pro- 
gramming.” 


Lucas of Missouri Is 
Saluted on Retirement 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—Judge 

ay B. Lucas, who soon will retire as 
Missouri insurance superintendent to re- 
sume private practice of law in Bentcn, 
Mo., at noon Wednesday was honored 
by various insurance organizations in 
acknowledgment of his record as a pub- 
lic official. 

At a luncheon, Basil U. Sparlin of 
Springfield, president Missouri Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, on behalf of 
some 20 other organizations, presented 
Judge Lucas with a brochure testimonial 
to his record in office and signed by the 
various organizations. 

The signers are: Associated Fire In- 
surance Agents & Brokers of St. Louis, 
Carthage Insurance Agents Association, 
Casualty Insurance Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters Association of Kansas 
City, Columbia Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation, Great & Jovial Order of Cats 
Meow of St. Louis, Hannibal Insurance 
& Real Estate Association, Insurance 
Agents Association of Joplin, Insurance 
Agents Association of Kansas City, In- 
surance Board of St. Louis, Insurance 
Brokers Association of St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City Accident & Health Association, 
Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents, Missouri Association of Life 
Underwriters, Missouri Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association, Missouri State Fire Pre- 
vention Association, Northeast Missouri 
Life Underwriters Association, Ozarks 
Insurance Agents Association, St. Joseph 
Underwriters Association, Springfield 
Fire Underwriters Association, and 
Surety Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis. . 

Judge Lucas’ term of office was to 
have expired July 1 but he has been 
holding over pending the selection of 
his successor. 





Commissioner Caminetti of California 
has been named conservator of the Pru- 
dence Mutual Life of Sacramento by the 
superior court of Sacramento county 
after he had seized the companv and had 
filed a petition asking for the appoint- 
ment of a conservator. 


Restrict Mortgages 
on Expensive Homes 


Companies Fear Effect 
of Boosts in Income 
and Property Taxes 


NEW YORK—The staggering in- 
crease in the tax burden proposed for 
incomes, particularly those ranging up 
to around $10,000 a year, has caused life 
companies to adopt a much more skep- 
tical attitude toward mortgages on high- 
priced homes, particularly those in ex- 
pensive outlying developments. On the 
other hand, homes in the $5,000 range 
are regarded as good investments, as 
these are usually of a readily saleable 
type and located in developments with 
full improvements. , 

As an indication of the attitude to- 
ward more expensive homes, one of the 
largest companies, which is particularly 
active in the residence lending field, re- 
fuses to grant any residential loan in 
excess of $16,000. Many other compa- 
nies refuse to go any higher than this 
range and all are showing great aware- 
ness of the effect of higher taxes on the 
ability of buyers of expensive houses to 
keep up their payments and of the sale- 
ability of such houses if they should be 
foreclosed. Not only are higher income 
taxes a consideration but higher real es- 
tate taxes are bound to be levied. 


Middle West Developments 


Kansas City and Minneapolis have de- 
velopments which are typical of the two 
classes of housing. In the Fairway sec- 
tion of Kansas City there are numerous 
small FHA houses going up in develop- 
ments. These houses are on paved 
streets which have sidewalks and sew- 
ers and all the necessary improvements. 
On the other hand both cities have sev- 
eral developments considerably farther 
out from the center of town. These sub- 
divisions are former farms, The houses 
cost from $7,500 to $15,000 and some 
even higher. Each house has about an 
acre of ground. 


Distrust Developments 


The reason life companies are some- 
what distrustful of these developments 
is not only the cost of the house, which re- 
stricts their appeal to a very small mar- 
ket, but the possibility that if the devel- 
opment does not prove popular values 
will be far less than anticipated. Even 
where a company will lend on houses in 
such a development it usually does not 
care to go in until the section has been 
well established. Otherwise it may find 


Seeks to Recover 
$108,000 Under 
Geo. Wall's Bond 


DES MOINES—Anrrican Mutual 
Life of Des Moines had filed suit against 
Aetna Casualty for $108,588 on the 
$150,000 ‘bond of George F. Wall, for- 
mer officer of the company. 

The suit alleges that the surety firm 
had failed to carry out its obligation in 
paying funds allegedly misappropriated 
by Wall. 

American Mutual formerly was the 
Brotherhood of American Yeoman, a 
fraternal beneficiary association, and 
changed to a legal reserve company in 
1932. 

Wall was secretary from 1925 until 
Feb. 7, 1940. He was also elected a di- 
rector in 1930. He is said to be living 
somewhere in Texas after resigning 
from the company. 

The petition alleges that Wall, “in 
disregarding the rights of the company, 
withdrew various sums from a bank ac- 
count of the company between 1927 and 
1937, which he failed and neglected to 


Wall is alleged to have used various 
sums of company money of which $108,- 
588 is covered by the bond. 

The bank account of the company 
from which Wall is accused of with- 
drawing money during the 10-year pe- 
riod was known as the account of Yeo- 
man Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
branch office No. 2, which was a col- 
lection agency of the company estab- 
lished for certain policyholders who paid 
directly to the home office. 








itself in a spot where only a few houses 
will ever be erected. 

Another problem in these high priced 
suburban developments is the lack of 
an assured water supply. Individual 
wells may prove adequate for a time but 
if the section is built up there may be a 
considerable gap between the time when 
the wells become contaminated and ade- 
quate water supplies are piped in from 
the outside. The sewage problem on the 
other hand is not important as septic 
tanks seem to take care of the situation 
satisfactorily even in areas which are 
fairly well populated. 





With industry booming again, many 
men who were once big insurance buy- 
ers but who were forced to give up all 
or part of their program during the de- 
pression, are buying again. Seek them 
out and show them how tto replace 
their surrendered policies. 


— 


Canada Supervisor 
Views Agency Ills 


Superintendent Mac- 
Latchy of New Brunswick 
Addresses Underwriters 


Although grave deficiencies exist jy 
the life insurance agency svstem in Cap. 
ada, the government will not become to) 
paternalistic and resort to regulation an 
force, Superintendent E. B. MacLatechy 
of New Brunswick declared in an aj. 
dress at a meeting of the Life Under. 
writers Association of New Brunswick 
He said there has been conscientious ¢f. 
fort by the large majority of companies 
to live up to the letter and spirit of the 
agency practices agreement, which is jn 
effect in Canada, as it is in the United 
States. Among those remaining outside 
some appear to have a policy of getting 
business wherever possible, and exert ; 
demoralizing effect on the ~vhole agency 
set-up, Superintendent MacLatchy said, 

“One of the most important difficu- 
ties from the point of view of the career 
underwriters is competition from un- 
qualified persons. 
comes to the average agent, the prob- 
lems of renewal commissions and the 
servicing of existing policies without di- 
rect remuneration, the tremendous turn- 
over in agency forces, reflect a situation 
sadly lacking in something. It is not 
peculiar in New Brunswick but exists 
throughout Canada 


Proposes Some Alternatives 


“If we admit a grave deficiency in the 
agency set-up we naturally come to the 
next question, what is to be done about 
it, if anything? There seem to be two 
possible alternatives and a third alterna- 
tive which is merely a combination of 
the first two: (1) It should be handled 
as a company matter. (2) It should be 
regulated by the government. (3) A 
combination of company and _ govern- 
ment regulation.” 

The third alternative or combination 
of alternatives is being tried in Canada. 
The so-called agreements if carried out, 
he said, undoubtedly would bring a big 
improvement in the agency situation. 
However, these agreements are merely 
informal understandings, no one being 
bound by them except in a moral senst. 


Government Hesitates to Act 


“The majority of companies with a 
conservative agency policy contend that 
the non-compliance of the minority cot- 
stitutes a menace to the welfare of the 
institution of life insurance and have 
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ynofficially suggested that the provincial 
governments step in and compel the non- 
complying companies to t-e the mark,” 
he commented. “The governments of 
many provinces are hesitant of outdis- 
tancing the voluntary effort of the com- 
anies. I think it might be said in gen- 
eral terms that the attitude of many gov- 
ernments is that if there is a difficulty it 
was created by the companies them- 
selves and should be rectified by them. 


“The attitude.of most.superintendents. 


of insurance has been to insist on compa- 
nies observing their own self-imposed 
restrictions. None of the provincial de- 
partments of insurance has any written 
rules for the licensiny of agents, with 
the possible exception of one province. 
They are feeling their way and nearly all 
have an agency policy, but it is a flex- 
ible policy and not yet in shape to be 
committed to paper. 


Drafting Uniform Policy 


“The superintendents through their 
association are now trying to formulate 
amore or less uniform agency policy for 
Canada. They are working along the 
lines of cooperation with the companies, 
however, and there is no disposition as 
yet for government supervision to arbi- 
trarily supervise and regulate the agenc 
end of the insurance business. It will 
doubtless take a long time before any- 
thing resembling a uniform agency pol- 
icy is adopted in Canada. 

“The ideal situation would be an 
agency adopted by the life insurance 
companies and observed by them. There 
is no reason to believe that this cannot 
be accomplished. 


Will Demand Showing of Need 


“Until the companies confess their 
failure and ask the government to take 
over the regulation of agents it is un- 
likely that the government will adopt a 
too paternalistic attitude toward life un- 
derwriting. They will at least have to 
be convinced that a situation exists 
which is a detriment to the public and 
one requiring an exercise of unusual 
powers of regulation. 

“I think that for a time at least the 
extent of government supervision will 
be largely influenced by the attitude of 
companies. The companies, and life un- 
derwriters too, will have to demonstrate 
that they have taken all reasonable 
measures to cure their own ills before 
calling on government supervision to act 
as policeman.” 





Claim Association Essay 
Contest Winners Announced 


The essay contest of the International 
Claim Association has been won by 
Thomas J. O’Neil, superintendent claim 
department Pacific Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago, in the life branch, and Leroy E. 
Severance, Monarch Life, Springfield, 
Mass, in the health and accident 
branch. The winners receive $100 for 
essays on “Problems Encountered in 
the Disposition of Claims.” 

The winners of the second prizes of 
$50 are Martin N. Davis, Provident Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia, life, and Ray 
C. Harding, Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty, Chicago, health and accident. 
S. Mackercher, Sun Life of Canada; T. 

angdon Sisserson, Prudential, and 
William F, Froebig, Mutual Life of 
N. Y., receive life honorable mention. 
George E. Armeson, Monarch Life; C. 
Hobson Fritz, Maryland Casualty, and 
Miss Mabelle Terrell, Benefit Associa- 
tion of Railway Employes, receive hon- 
orable mention in A. & H. The awards 
will be presented at the annual meeting 
—— association in Atlantic City, Sept. 

Mr. O’Neil is the immediate past 


President of the Chicago Claim Asso- 
Clation, 





Issues Annotated Cal. Code 


_ SAN FRANCISCO—An annotated 
msurance code of California will be 
Issued the Jatter part of September by 
E; A. Gardiner, supervisor of documents. 
dited by _S. .L. Weinstock, former 
legislative counsel and now 
€puty insurance commissioner, it will 





Few Applications 
Received for Relief 


Experience Under 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Act 
Causes Little Concern 


In relation to the total business in 
force the number of applications for 
government aid in paying life insurance 
premiums under the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
relief act is insignificant. A clearing 
house branch of one large company 
which has around 300,000 policies in 
force in that area received 73 inquiries 
for relief from policyholders joining the 
service in the first six months of 1941 of 
which 30 were accepted by the veterans’ 
bureau and eight rejected. About 50 per- 
cent of these inquiries were received at 
the time of the induction of the draftee 
and the balance at the time the premium 
notice was received. 


Not Particularly Concerned 


Other companies report similar ex- 
perience so that they are not particu- 
larly concerned about various angles 
involved. The main problem is the inade- 
quate supply of application blanks which 
are supposed to be distributed in the 
various camps, If the company offices 
were supplied with copies of blanks, they 
could assist materially in getting the ap- 
plications filled out properly and accel- 
erating the procedure. At a number of 
the camps, blanks are hard to get and 
although this has been called to the at- 
tention of the Veterans’ Administration 
Bureau in Washington, the situation has 
not been improved. 


Effect of Service Extension 


It is expected that if the length of 
service of draftees is extended it will 
bring in more applications for relief as 
many of the draftees had sufficient funds 
at the time they were inducted into the 
service to take care of outstanding obli- 
gations, including premium payments 
for the current year. However, if these 
men are continued in service they will 
obviously not have money to pay insur- 
ance premiums. The longer their serv- 
ice and larger the amounts the govern- 
ment advances, the greater the tendency 
will be toward lapsing of policies after 
the draftees leave the service. 


No Corrective Action 


Although attention has been called to 
the act’s inequitable provision making 
policies with loans against them of more 
than 50 percent ineligible for relief re- 
gardless of the net value, no corrective 
action is expected. An applicant with 
a policy in force only a short time and 
with no cash value can get relief while 
an applicant with a loan of $51 against 
a $100 cash value, for example, will be 
rejected despite the fact that he still has 
a substantial balance left which will be 
further enhanced by the current year’s 
reserve value increase. When this point 
was taken up with the Veterans Admin- 
istration Bureau, officials replied that if 
any change were made it would be to 
eliminate the eligibility of policies in 
force only a short while, so the insur- 
ance men decided it was advisable to 
drop the issue. 








contain all amendments to the insurance 
laws of California enacted since 1939 as 
well as a legislative history of each sec- 
tion of the law. It will also contain all 
reported cases involving insurance since 
California entered the Union, the first 
and only compilation of its kind in this 
state. The volume will also include 
federal and United States Supreme 
Court decisions as well as those of the 
four state courts. 

Mr. Weinstock has been working on 
the material for the volume since Octo- 
ber, 1937 and made a page-by-page ex- 
amination of all reported cases to deter- 
mine whether are not they had any 
bearing on insurance in any of its 
phases. ‘ 














Indianapolis Life Men 
First in Average Earning 


The Insurance Section of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in its report to the TNEC 
shows that the average earnings of full-time men 
with the INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY was the highest of any company 
studied by the Committee. 


It is a well known fact that the emphasis of the 
Company, through its thirty-six years, has been 
on building a quality company, with quality rep- 
resentatives and quality business secured at fair 
and reasonable commission rates. 





If you are interested in the reasons why In- 
dianapolis Life men are establishing the record 
noted above, write to our Agency Department. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Legal Reserve, Mutual Company 


Agency opportunities for quality men in Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, lowa and Texas. 


A. H. KAHLER 
2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 


EDWARD B. RAUB 
President 








PREPAREDNESS means 
adequate defenses on 
ALL FRONTS 


That’s COMPLETE PROTECTION 


Life Insurance plus 
Non-Can Disability to 
age 65 


written in a single plan 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Chattanooga—Since 1887—Tennessee 
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Harry Wright, Millionaire 
for Eighteenth Year 


Harry T. Wright, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, has 
made the Million Dollar Round Table 
for the 18th consecutive year by paying 
for more than $1,000,000 in the first 
seven months. Though such a per- 
formance has become a habit with Mr. 
Wright, it is no less remarkable that a 
man in the national presidency should 
do it with the demands which the posi- 
tion makes. He has been spending 
more than half of his time traveling 
about the country speaking and carry- 
ing out other duties of office. 

Mr. Wright’s story is one of hard 
work allied with a natural ability to 
make friends. He started with Equi- 
table 34 years ago as a clerk in the 
cashier’s office in Chicago and during 
his summer vacation decided to try sell- 
ing, at the end of which time he be- 
came a full time salesman. 

In looking over his record, one is 
impressed by the number of cases 
which go to make it up. He is not, as 
are many large producers, a writer of a 
few large cases, concentrating on a 
wealthy clientele. The bulk of his busi- 
ness is straight life insurance on aver- 
age individuals. This record marks a 
man who keeps faithfully on the job of 
seeing a great number of people each 
year. 

In addition to producing, Mr. Wright 
believes in giving real service to his pol- 
icyholders. Furthermore, he believes in 
working for the good of the industry 
and the betterment of his fellow agents. 
Toward this end he has served as sec- 
retary, treasurer and president of the 
Chicago association and is one of the 
founders and past chairman of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. He has been 
trustee, secretary and vice-president of 
the national association. In recognition 
he became the first man in Equitable’s 
history to receive a gold medal from 
the company for his contribution to the 
institution of life insurance. 

Though primarily a personal pro- 
ducer, Mr. Wright is associate manager 
of the Warren V. Woody agency and is 
thoroughly conversant with and often 
consulted on agency problems. 





Aetna Physical Fitness 
Service Found Success 


A physical fitness service offered by 

Aetna Life to policyhoiders through the 
Hartford general agency has achieved 
favorable results in improving the health 
of policyholders who have availed them- 
selves of the service, This plan had 
been extended to policyholders because 
of the company’s success in a similar 
service offered executives and em- 
ployes at the home office. So far 350 or 
17 percent of those taking out policies 
from January, 1935, to July, 1940, have 
applied for the service. It consists of a 
uniform physical examination, a check- 
up of faulty health habits and daily pro- 
grams of activity with the opportunity 
for return visits. 
_ Of these 350, 189 or 54 percent were 
in ‘the high mortality zone of over- 
weight. Of this number 83 made an av- 
erage of 10 visits and reduced their 
weight an average of seven pounds. In 
the group there were 42 cases of hyper- 
tensions. These cases effected a reduc- 
tion in weight and a reduction of blood 
pressure of an average of 22 mm. 

The number of deaths among the 350 
policyholders subscribing to the service, 
including one death by accident, was 
seven or 2 percent. The number of 
deaths in 1,620 cases not applying for 
the service was 59, or 3.6 percent. Thus 
it can be seen that the death rate of this 
group was 44 percent less than that of 
those who did not come in under the 
plan. 

Company physicians believe that the 
adoption of a widespread plan of this 
kind could go a long way toward in- 
creasing life expectancy at least to some 
degree, in practically all cases. In addi- 


National Income Soars; 
Insurance Totals Up 





National income which exceeded $76,- 
000,000,000 last year is now at an annual 
rate of $85,000,000,000, according to the 
“Survey of Current Business.” With the 
huge expansion in the output of defense 
equipment projected for the year ahead, 
recent trends may be expected to con- 
tinue. 

Income from the insurance business 
totaled $1,242,000,000 in 1940 as com- 
pared to $1,219,000,000 in 1939. Last 
year’s insurance income was the highest 
since 1930 and is not far from the $1,- 
254,000,000 total in 1929. The low mark 
in insurance income was $906,000,000 in 
1933. 

Total salaries and wages of insurance 
employes is estimated at $951,000,000 in 
1940, an increase of $21,000,000 over 
1939. The insurance salary total is $33,- 
000,000 below the 1929 high mark and 
$188,000,000 above the 1933 low mark. 

The average salary-wage of insurance 
employes was $1,726 in 1940, an increase 
of $20 over 1939, a decline of $138 from 
1929 and an increase of $224 over 1933. 
Of the 50 average wage classifications 
given, insurance ranked 12th. 





Health Record Expected 
by Metropolitan in 1941 


A new health record is anticipated 
this year by Metropolitan Life if the 
existing favorable conditions continue, 
according to the “Statistical Bulletin.” 

A lower death rate was expe- 
rienced among industrial policyhold- 
ers of the Metropolitan in the first 
four months of this-year than for any 
previous comparable period, and a sim- 
ilar situation appears to prevail in the 
general population. In the four months 
Metropolitan’s industrial policyholders’ 
death rate was 1.3 percent below that 
for a year ago. The severity of the in- 
fluenza epidemic among Canadian indus- 
trial policyholders, with 17 percent ex- 
cess mortality in the first four months, 
served to offset much of the gain in the 
United States. 

The bulletin presents a study of 
European migrations to this and other 
countries before and during this war, 
drawing the conclusions that these en- 
forced migrations from abroad raise 
serious problems for the future due to 
the hatreds and frustrations engendered 
in the people and the poverty of those 
who have been uprooted. 

Such redistributions of population al- 
ways raise difficult problems, it is 
pointed out. 








tion, such a service is a vital matter to 
the policyholder and will make him ap- 
preciate the interest of his company in 
his betterment. 





Albert Hirst’s booklet “When a Man 
Dies” should be in the hands of every 
one of your large clients. Four copies $1. 
Order from National Underwriter. 


Orr General Agent of 
U. S. Life in Chicago 


Joseph G. Orr this week was ap- 
pointed Chicago general agent by 
United States Life, 
effective Sept. 1. 
He takes charge of 
anew agency 
which will have 
headquarters in 
Room 1648, Con- 
way building. It 
will write the com- 
pany’s complete 
life, A. & H., and 
hospitalization lines 
in Chicago and en- 
virons. 





Mr. Orr _ for- 
merly was man- J. G. Orr 
ager of the Fed- 


eration Agency of Chicago, which rep- 
resented American Standard Life of 
Washington. Previously he was an 
agent of the Dearborn branch New 
York Life in Chicago for eight years 
and then was connected with the F. be 
Wood general agency of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life there for two years. In all, 
he has had 12 years’ life insurance sales 
experience, all in Chicago. 

Prior to entering life insurance work, 
he was asSistant general sales manager 
of Federal Electric Company in Chi- 
cago for several years, and he also was 
associated with the electrical jobbing 
division of Western Electric and the 
sales promotion department of U. S. 
Rubber Company there for several 
years, 





Small City Agency Grows 
to Place Among Leaders 


The John Hancock Mutual Life’s 
smallest ordinary agency at Peoria, IIl., 
in a little more than three years under 
General Agent James M. Clark has ad- 
vanced from 50th place countrywide in 
paid business—the tailend position— 
to 16th and has set the objective of 
placing 10th by the end of this year. 
From less than $400,000 annual pro- 
duction when Mr. Clark took hold in 
April, 1938, the agency has pyramided 
business to about $1,250,000 paid for 
already this year, and has set a goal of 
$2,250,000 or more for 1941 that has 
likelihood of being reached. 

The agency when Mr. Clark took 
hold had only four agents although it 
covered some 42 counties in Illinois ex- 
tending from Joliet to Quincy. , Mr. 
Clark did a most thorough agency 
building job and now has 70 agents. 


Tells Methods at Convention 


He explained the methods that he has 
used in an executive session of the John 
Hancock General Agents Association 
at Chicago this week. It is an inflex- 
ible rule in the agency that all new men 
must go through a two weeks’ school 
in which fundamentals of life insurance 
and selling are taught. Then they go 








Sell the public 
what it wants— 





SELL THEM WHAT 


complete personal protection. You can 
build a good volume with the Federal 
Life and Casualty's accident—health—life protection for both men 
and women and juvenile life for children. Territory open in 30 states. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY CO. 


DETROIT - - - MICHIGAN 















out into the field in supervised work 
This combination of class and fiel 
work with close supervision has been 
found to get the new men rapidly into 
production. 

Joseph J. Buck is the Supervisor, 
who devotes his entire time to field 
work with agents. L. A. Ralls, the 
cashier, is in charge of the educational 
work. 

The Clark agency has produced more 
in the first seven months this year by 
an excess of $70,000 than it produced 
in 1940, although that was the biggest 
year in paid business that the Peoria 
agency ever had had, qualifying it for 
19th place in 1940. 

Mr. Clark is enthusiastic about the 
prospects for life insurance selling. He 
says the public wants to know what the 
life insurance contract will do, and 
thus there is a greater opportunity than 
ever for agents and general agents. 





Equitable Coast Agencies 
Meet at Santa Barbara 


With an attendance of 100 expected, a 
three-day educational conference will be 
conducted by the five California general 
agencies of the Equitable Society at 
Santa Barbara Sept. 7-9, The agencies 
participating are those of Harold Casey, 
San Francisco; Ron Stever, Pasadena; 
Kellogg Van Winkle, Alex A. Dewar 
and Cecil Frankel, Los Angeles. 

Vice-president William J. Graham and 
W. L. Gottschall, director of agencies, 
will attend the conference and will speak. 
They will also attend and address the 
Western Division Managers Associa- 
tion, which will follow that conference. 
This association is composed of Allen 
Nye, Denver; David Bethune, Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; J. H. Harrop, Salt Lake 
City, Richard Berlin, Spokane; Clem 
Scutar, Seattle; Howard Groves, Port- 
land, Ore.; Ed Grose, Phoenix, Ariz. 
and the five California managers. 








. . - A real opportunity 
for the right man to qual- 
ify for a general agency 
contract with 
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Federal Tax 
Proposals Still 
Being Weighed 


WASHINGTON—A proposal for a 
change in the income tax basis applying 
to life companies seems likeiy to be in- 
cluded in the supplementary revenue act 
scheduled for consideration this fall. 
Though no specific program for life in- 
surance has been worked out there is a 
well defined feeling among those having 
to do with formulating the tax program 
that the present basis of assessing in- 
come taxes against life companies lets 
them off far too lightiy in view of cur- 
rent and probable future interest earn- 
ings. The tax is levied on the basis of 
excess Of interest earnings above that 
required to meet reserve requirements, 
the assumed percentage being 33% per- 
cent except for companies reserving on 
a4 percent basis which may use 4 per- 


cent. 

Whether this change in basis to pro- 
duce more income tax revenue from life 
companies would be in lieu of premium 
tax proposals is problematical. Sugges- 
tions come from various sources, though 
mostly from the treasury’s tax experts 
and the joint committee of the senate 
and those on internal revenue taxation. 
It was Colin F. Stam, chief of staff of 
this committee, who suggested last 
spring at the house ways and means 
committee hearings that a premium 
tax should be levied against all classes 
of insurance companies which he esti- 
mated would raise about $45,000,000. 





New Campaign Folder 
for Herbert A. Hedges 


The committee working for the nomi- 
nation and election of Herbert Hedges 
of Kansas City as secretary of the Na- 


tional Association of Life Underwriters;- 


has sent out new literature, which in- 
cludes reproduction of a letter to Lee 
Wandling, chairman of the nominating 
committee, signed by J. Frank Trotter, 
chairman, and Chas. L. Scott, co-chair- 
man of the Hedges’ committee. 

“There is only one idea that the group 
of men sponsoring the candidacy of 
Herb Hedges have in mind, and that is 
to endeavor to obtain the nomination 
and election of a life underwriter for sec- 
retary who will measure up to the high- 
est standards of the business, and who 
is equipped financially, physically, men- 
tally, and also ethically to serve in this 
office,” the letter reads. 

“Herb Hedges is the oldest member 
of the board of trustees in years of offi- 
cial service and the sponsoring commit- 
tee, comprising the very cream of Kan- 
sas City life underwriters, who actually 
know their candidate are convinced that 
his experience and forthright attitude 
are needed in association affairs. Giving 
freely of his time and ability as a 
speaker at 57 sales congresses through- 
out the nation, not including Missouri, 
he has had the opportunity for contact 
with the rank and file to their mutual 
advantage. This experience has given 
him a truly national viewpoint, and 
above all the real life underwriter’s 
viewpoint. 

“He has a successful agency the con- 
fidence of his company and particularly 
of the thousands of life underwriters 
who know him... .” 





Dedicate New Macon Home 


Dedication ceremonies were conducted 
for the new home office structure of 
Bankers Health & Life in Macon, Ga. 
A barbecue lunch was served. President 

- L. Hay, Sr., was in general com- 
mand, 





Ralph Thorsen Makes Change 

_ Ralph Thorsen of the famous Thorsen 

surance family has become associated 

with the Fowler agency of New Eng- 

rt Mutual in Chicago. His father was 

ms ate J. B. Thorsen who was head of 
¢ J. B. Thorsen & Sons agency. 


Chicago Association Is to 
Resume Activities Sept. 24 


The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will open the year’s activities 
Sept. 24, at a joint luncheon meeting 
with the Chicago C. L. U. chapter. R. 
D. Hinkle, president Chicago chapter, is 
in charge of arrangements and George 
Gruendel, Mutual of New York, is pro- 
gram chairman. C. L. U. awards will 
be bestowed on new members by J. D. 
Moynahan, Metropolitan, who is slated 
to be president of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. 

Miss Corinne V. Loomis, Boston, 
agent of John Hancock, addressed the 
women’s division on “Proven Sales 
Ideas.” Miss Bessie M. Dixon, John 
Hancock, division chairman, presided. 
This was the initial meeting of the fall 
season, 

The eight Chicago women who have 
earned the C. L. U. designation were 
seated at the speakers’ table. They are: 
Mrs. Adams and Miss Agnes 
Schuette, New York Life; Miss Mansie 
Chung, Sun Life of Canada; Miss Sara 
Frances Jones, Mrs. Clarine Norman, 
Mrs. Helen M. Thomas and Miss Helen 
M. Zepp, Equitable Society, and Miss 
Lorraine Sinton, Mutual Benefit. 


Fete Pope, Phifer in Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh branch of Sun Life of 
Canada feted Ross L. Pope, former su- 
pervisor and recently appointed assistant 
manager at Philadelphia, and George E. 
Phifer, secretary in Pittsburgh, for the 
past three years and who is now enter- 
ing the field as an agent in his home 
state of North Carolina. They were 
guests at a luncheon where the agency 
organization presented them with gifts 
and expressed best wishes. 

The Pittsburgh branch, under the 
management of W. W. Barry, has given 
to the company during his regime, three 
officials: W. Lee Mullen, manager at 
Peoria, Ill.; L. C. Richards, manager at 
Baltimore, and Mr. Pope. In addition, 
five other managers of Sun Life in Can- 
ada and the United States were brought 
into the company by Mr. Barry, or were 
associated with him for a considerable 
period of time. 

For the first seven months of 1941 the 
Pittsburgh branch showed an increase 
of 19 percent in paid for business over 
the same period in 1940, and led the 
company in the eastern U. S. division in 
the percentage of business received from 
the new organization. 


Mecke Made Baltimore Manager 


W. J. Mecke, assistant manager of 
the Miami ordinary agency of Pruden- 
tial, has been promoted to manager of 
the Baltimore ordinary agency. S. F. 
Gammon, manager, has been trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to Jackson, 
Miss. 

Manager Mecke started as a special 
agent of Prudential in Philadelphia in 
1934, and later that year was made as- 
sistant manager there. He was trans- 
ferred to Miami in 1937. He served as 
president of the Miami Life Underwrit- 
ers Association. 


Plan Buffalo C.L.U. Courses 


Plans for C.L.U. study courses at the 
University of Buffalo this fall were 
made at a special meeting of the 
joint educational commission of Buffalo. 
Directing the educational program are 
M. L. Brizdle, chairman Buffalo C.L.U. 
chapter; Sidney Wertimer, representing 
the Buffalo Life Managers Association, 
and J. M. Cooke, representing the Buf- 
falo Life Underwriters Association. 














Heywood Broun’s Insurance 


Of the total $124,620 estate left by 
the late Heywood Broun, famous news- 
paper columnist who died Dec. 18, 1939, 
$100,000 consisted of life insurance. 


Barkley S. D. State Manager 


O. K. Barkley, Cherokee, Ia., general 
agent of Farmers Union Life of Des 
Moines for 32 counties in northwest 
Iowa, has been named state manager in 





RECORDS 


Pacific Mutual Life—August paid 
production broke records, being the 
biggest month this year and the biggest 
August since 1930. Preliminary paid 
for figures as of Aug. 15 indicate 75 
percent increase over August, 1940, 
with total volume exceeding $5,250,000, 
and increase for the year 27 percent 
over the same period of 1940. 

Mark S. Trueblood, Union Central Life, 
Los Angeles—Closed first seven months 
with 31.4 percent gain in paid-for busi- 
ness. The July increase was 46 percent. 

Nathaniel Reese agency, Provident 
Mutual, Detroit, ranks third in paid-for 
business for the month of July and third 
in paid-for for the year, among all the 
company’s agencies. The agency has 
had 10 consecutive plus months over the 
corresponding months of 1940, and a 
gain of over 15 percent in paid-for new 
business, 

L. F. Paret, Provident Mutual Life, 
Camden and Philadelphia Agency made 
gain of $1,630,662 business in force the 
first six months and led all of the agen- 
cies by a wide margin. 














South Dakota with headquarters in 
Sioux Falls. 

Lloyd Ballard of Sioux City has been 
appointed to Mr. Barkley’s former posi- 
tion. 





Northwestern Mutual Regional 


Plans have been completed for a re- 
gional meeting of Northwestern Mutual 
Life at Rio Del Mar, Cal., Oct. 6-7. 
President Cleary; Grant L. Hill, agency 
director; Irving H. Poindexter, assist- 
ant agency director, and Harry R. 
Ricker, assistant secretary, will repre- 
sent the home office. 





Order four copies of Albert Hirst’s 
“When a Man Dies” for $1 from National 
Underwriter. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





Mortality and the Next Depression 


PreDIcTIONS that the depression fol- 
lowing the current war will be much 
deeper, more widespread and more in- 
tense than the delayed depression that 
followed the first world war may have 
some underwriting implications. Dur- 
ing the last depression there were nu- 
merous suicides, many of them men 
who had got used to a certain level of 
prosperity and felt themselves unable 
to face the world and make a fresh 
start when their material possessions 
were washed away. Then, in the later 
years of the depression, there were many 
deaths on heavily insured individuals 
whose deaths were due to personal and 
business worries that brought on dis- 
orders such as high blood pressure. 

So far the uncertainty about taxes 
has prevented much loading up with in- 
surance, even among those benefiting 
the most by the war and defense boom. 
But it may be that once the level of 
taxes is fixed with reasonable assurance 
many will buy insurance in as large 
amounts as they can get. Jumbo risks 
will not be what they were in the 1920s, 
for companies have learned that the 


principles of mortality which apply to 
average size policies cannot be relied on 
for big cases. But a great increase in 
the economic disorganization of the 
coming depression—if it is coming—as 
compared with the last one may also 
result in the bad effects on mortality 
reaching down to insurance programs 
hitherto ‘considered fairly modest. 

One basis for hoping that this will 
not be so is that while many of the de- 
sirable traits of “rugged individualism” 
have been killed off by the present 
trend in government and economics in 
this country, some of the false pride 
that marked the boom days has also 
died. If a man is wiped out, so what? 
He will go to work for the WPA or go 
on relief if he can’t get along on his 
own. The decline in lavish material 
prosperity during the depression and 
while we have been climbing out of it 
should hhave the effect of making people 
sufficiently philosophical so that they 
will refrain from jumping out of win- 
dows or worrying themselves into their 
graves over Situations they can’t help. 
Let us hope for the best. 


Atter the Titanic Upheaval-What? 


Every intelligent business man who 
appreciates the responsibilities resting 
on him, naturally is wondering in his 
own mind what will be the course of 
events when the great orgy of national 
defense spending is over, when war ends 
and when the cost has begun to be 
counted. We cannot anticipate steady 
going, prosperous and profitable days. 
The whole world will be in a state of re- 
cuperation. Businesses of all kinds will 
have suffered a tremendous strain and 
loss. The natural courses will have been 
changed and perhaps economic views 
will have been altered. 

Some may think that it is useless to 
try to anticipate what the situation will 
really be but if people, institutions and 
businesses are to be saved we must begin 
to try to paint a picture that may in a way 


represent the scene of tomorrow. Death, 
destruction, dismay, anguish, suffering 
and loss will be everywhere. Our own 
country, we hope, may be spared the di- 
rect ravages of war but our defense cost 
and the help we are giving the non-ag- 
gression nations place us in an inflation- 
ary and unnatural state. In a way we 
may be sort of helpless, much like the 
farmers who are subject to the elements 
over which they have no control. 

It is a time we engage in careful, intel- 
ligent, painstaking thinking. Many men 
are reviewing the results of World War 
No, 1 and endeavoring to draw some les- 
son from that. Certainly it is incumbent 
upon all of us not to shirk responsibility 
but endeavor to meet new issues, new 
conditions and new obligations with 
great courage. 


Differs from Individual Investor 


THE position of life companies in deal- 
ing with items in their portfolios which 
seem in danger of going sour is fre- 
quently misunderstood by the public and 
to a considerable extent by life insur- 
ance men who are not in contact with 
the investment departments. The tend- 
ency is to look upon a life company, 


which may have billions of dollars in- 
vested in a single bond issue, as being 
on the same footing with an individual 
investor. Theoretically a life company, 
with its corps -of investment experts 
and its numerous sources of informa- 
tion, should be able to unload its hold- 
ings of any bond long before the gen- 


eral public’s distrust of it is reflected 
in a lower market price. 

Normally the market price of any 
given bond issue is the result of the 
buying and selling of a relatively small 
number of extremely shrewd operators. 
Their holdings are enough to affect the 
market but usually not sufficient to de- 
moralize it completely. However, if a 
life company were to attempt to follow 
this course its holdings would proba- 
bly be so heavy that it would be im- 
possible to unload the entire amount without 
thoroughly disorganizing the market. 
On the other hand if the bonds were 
sold off in driblets, sales of the first 
bonds would depress the market price at 
which subsequent blocks could be sold. 
Furthermore, any widespread attempt to 
unload bonds to get ahead of a pros- 
pective drop in the market would un- 
doubtedly affect the market for other 
similar securities. A life company must 
exercise its intelligence, shrewdness, 
caution and judgment before it buys. 


It cannot count very heavily on taking 
a second guess later on. 

Conversely, the life company has the 
advantage, because of its size, of being 
able to hold on to a bond until maturity, 
Its holdings are sufficiently diversified 
so that it can face with equanimity ¢h, 
remote possibility that some bond yij 
wash out completely. A smaller inye. 
tor, with little opportunity for diversig. 
cation, cannot take this long term viey, 
The TNEC report was somewhat crit. 
cal of companies’ failure to get rid of 
the securities on which they seeme 
certain to take losses. But the wisdom 
of jettisoning the poor stuff must f. 
judged in the light of circumstances ex. 
isting at the time. There is not only 
the question of being more optimistic 
about a return to higher values but the 
practical problem of what effect there 
would be if an important volume of se. 
curities were unloaded on a market jp. 
capable of absorbing them. Companies 
keep a weather eye on all conditions, 


The American’s Creed 


I BELIEVE in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people; whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of 
the governed; a democracy in a repub- 
lic; a sovereign nation of many sover- 
eign states; a perfect union, one and in- 
separable; established upon those prin- 


ciples of freedom, equality, justice and 
humanity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes, 

I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it; to support its con. 
stitution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag; and to defend it against all enemies, 
—William Tyler Page. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Walter Hays, veteran Bankers Life 
of Iowa agent at Pendleton, Ind., has 
been elected district governor of the In- 
ternational Association of Lions Clubs. 

Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical director 
of Connecticut Mutual Life, aided in 
the rescue the other day of 10 boy camp- 
ers who got into trouble in the waters 
of Lake George in New York state 
while navigating a large “war” canoe. 
The craft had filled with water and the 
boys were calling for help. Dr. Piper, 
who has a summer cottage on the lake, 
and another man put out in power 
boats, got the boys aboard and towed 
the canoe to shore. . 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., second vice- 
president of Metropolitan Life, sustained 
a broken right leg, broken left collar 
bone and shoulder blade, and three bro- 
ken ribs when a tractor he was operat- 
ing on his farm near Charlottesville, Va., 
got out of control. While his condition 
is not serious, he will be confined to 
Charlottesville Hospital for some time. 

Warren V. Woody, manager Equitable 
Society, Chicago, is chairman of the 
committee which is handling publicity 
for the Chicago’s Own Squadron of 
naval air cadets. Mr. Woody was a 
naval flyer in the last war. 

Frank Vesser, manager of the mid- 
west department of Reliance Life at St. 
Louis, and two fishing companions in 
Crystal Lake near Frankfort, Mich., 


were publicized in the Frankfort news- 
paper because they caught the largest 
Mackinaw trout that had been taken 
out of Crystal Lake for a good many 
years. They were trolling, using 900 
feet of monel wire and a home-made 
reel. At the time of the strike, the line 
broke in the reel and the three fisher- 
men each took turns hauling in the fish 
hand-over-hand. It was a 20-pound 
trout. 

Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel 
of the American Life Convention, and 
his wife are on an automobile tour of 
Mexico. 

Jack Oliver, assistant Oklahoma in- 
surance commissioner, will be married 
Sept. 5 to Miss Patty Tucker of Scotts- 
ville, Ky. 

John L. Taylor, manager of Mutual 
Life of New York, has been appointed 
chairman of the public employe division 
of the Community Fund drive i 
Springfield, Il. 

L. R. McKee, Joplin, Mo., general 
agent of Guarantee Mutual Life, was 
elected a director of the International 
Association of Lions Clubs at the cot 
vention in New Orleans. 

H. H. Irwin, who went from the 6. 
E. Lackey agency of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in Detroit to the home 
office to become educational directof, 
was tendered a testimonial luncheon by 
the Detroit Boy Scout Council, with 
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which he has been associated for 17 
years, the past eight as vice-president. 
George M. Fisher, agency secretary 
of the Mutual Life of Canada, has been 
advised that his son, Surgeon Lieut. 
Charles M. Fisher of the R.C.N.V.R., 
is a prisoner of war in Germany. 

Cc. A. Craig, chairman of National 
Life & Accident, is one of five Nash- 
ville business men forming a corpora- 
tion to take over the Protestant Hos- 
pital there, which has been in receiver- 
ship. The property is valued at more 
than $200,000. 


DEATHS 


Twenty-story Fall Kills 
Newark General Agent 


Irvin N. Relay, Newark general 
agent of Continental American Life, 

P was killed by a fall 
oS from the 20th floor 
of the Essex Bank- 
ing building, where 
he had his agency. 
He had been gen- 
eral agent about 
two years and be- 
fore that was with 
Mutual Life in 
Newark. He had 
recently filed a 
bankruptcy _ petition. 
He had been presi- 
dent of the Life 
Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of Northern 
New Jersey and active in other life or- 
ganizations. 

Simeon H. Johnson, 86, retired agent 
of Penn Mutual Life, died at his home 
in Des Moines. 

A. J. Ayers, 62, field man in the farm 
department of the American Mutual 
Life, died at Orangeville, Mich. He 
had been with the American Mutual in 
the farm department for 11 years. 


Jesse E. Bryan, formerly superinten- 
dent of the National Life & Accident in 
Houston, but more recently with a 
Huntsville, Tex., agency, died in a Con- 
roe hospital from injuries received in an 
automobile accident. 

Will W. McBride, 79, vice-president 
of Liberty Life, Topeka, Kan., died 
there after a prolonged illness. He went 
to Topeka 20 years ago from Omaha, 
_ he helped organize the Omaha 

ife. 


Charles A. Cravens, 65, prior to his 
retirement in 1932 Lomisville general 
agent of National Life of Vermont 
since 1915, died there. His son, Charles 
T. Cravens, is educational director of 
Continental Assurance, Chicago. 

George R. Wilson, 78, Indiana man- 
ager of the State Life, died after a short 
illness at the Norton Infirmary, Louis- 
ville. He was widely known as a state 
historian, For some years he was ac- 
tive in the Indiana Association of Life 
Underwriters, helping at one time to re- 
organize it, and served as its president. 

e had a large part in the early devel- 
ment of the State Life, being associated 
with its founders. 

R. F. L. Muth, 55, associate manager 
of the industrial actuarial department at 
the home office of the Prudential, died 
in St. Francis Hospital, Trenton, N. J. 


__ CALLED TO SERVICE 


Maj. John H. Heil, Jr., son of John 
Heil, Bankers Life of Iowa man- 
ager for Kentucky, has received orders 
to report for military duty in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Major Heil is executive 
officer of the Louisville district of the 
Kentucky military area. 











I. N. Relay 














Albert Hirst’s booklet “When 

a Man 
ones fhould be in the hands of every 
Ord of your large clients. Four copies $1. 
Tder from National Underwriter. 








“He can’t 





talk yet!” 








COMPANIES 


Three Ohio State Life 
Home Office Men Advanced 


Three promotions in the home office 
staff of Ohio State Life have been an- 
nounced. 

T. T. McClintock, manager of the ac- 
cident department for 3% years, has 
been advanced to supervisor of field 
service. He will continue to direct the 
accident department. He went to Ohio 
State from Columbian National Life. 

The position of agency secretary has 
been created and R. G. Good, who has 
been in charge of the agency produc- 
tion division ‘for 12 years, has been pro- 
moted to the new office. 

C. D. Spencer, assistant to Mr. Mc- 
Clintock for four years, has been named 
to the new position of assistant man- 
ager of the accident department. 








Information to Policyholders 


The Central Life of Iowa is sending 
out to all old Illinois Life policyholders 
a statement as to the lien and lien in- 
terest on the latter’s policies. The lien 
interest of 434 percent started Nov. 
28, 1932, and was accumulated at 5 per- 
cent as provided in the reinsurance con- 
tract. The Central Life tells policyhold- 
ers that they can pay the interest and 
thus preserve the entire equity if they 
so desire. The lien has been reduced 
from 70 percent to 53.4 percent, 





Equitable Reassures Service Men 


With the extension of military train- 
ing, Equitable Society has sent letters 
to the 320 members of the organization 
now in training camps assuring them of 
an additional leave of absence for a 
year and a half with full protection of 
their jobs and retention of full seniority 
rights. The group insurance coverage is 
also being continued. 


Central States Bids Closed 


ST. LOUIS—No additional bids for 
reinsurance of the business of Central 
States Life have been received. Aug. 22 
was the last day for receiving such bids. 

The three offers previously received 
by Superintendent Lucas probably will 








be filed with Circuit Judge Flynn Sept. 
8. A hearing will be held that week. 
The bidders are: State National Life, 
St. Louis, American United Life, In- 
dianapolis, and Mutual Savings Life, or- 
ganized by a group of St. Louisians to 
make a bid on the Central States. Some 
weeks ago Kentucky Home Mutual Life 
made an informal proposal to Superin- 
tendent Lucas but did not make a for- 
mal bid prior to Aug. 22. 


K. C. Life Agents Honor Bixby 


The “W. E. Bixby birthday offering” 
of the agency force of Kansas City Life 
consisted of 705 applications for $1,682,- 
290, presented on his birthday, Aug. 20. 
The “offering” was 12 percent more in 
volume and 10 percent more in number 
of applications than the one last year. 
J. F. Barr, superintendent of agencies, 
extended congratulations to Mr. Bixby 
on behalf of the producing agents. 








During 1940, more than twice as much 
was paid to American families by Amer- 
ican life companies for maturing low- 
ments as in 1929, nearly 600,000 endow- 
ment policies, or 1,600 each day, 
maturing in full during the year. 





L. C. Baldwin Agency 
Head of Denver Company 





Lyman C. Baldwin, who for several 
years has been with Union Mutual 
Life of Portland, 
Me., as assistant 
superintendent of 
agents, has now 
joined Security 
Life & Accident of 
Denver as_ super- 
intendent of agen- 
cies. Mr. Baldwin 
has demonstrated 
much talent in 
agency develop- 
ment work. His 
uncle, W. L. Bald- 
win, is president of 
Security Life & 
Accident. 

For the time being Mr. Baldwin’s 
work at Union Mutual Life will be han- 
dled by Harland L. Knight, agency 
secretary. Mr. Knight will be in the 
field most of the time. 





L. C. Baldwin 


SALES MEETS 


West Coast Life 
Meets Next Week 


About 125 agents of West Coast Life 
and their ladies will meet on Santa 
Catalina Island Sept. 2 for a four-day 
convention. Vic Andreatta, president 
of the $200,000 Club for the second 
consecutive time, will preside. 

Monday will be devoted to an all- 
day managers’ meeting. The main 
body of delegates will be welcomed at 
an informal dinner Tuesday by F. V. 
Keesling, president. H. J. Stewart, 
vice-president and manager of agencies, 
will be toastmaster. Mr. Andreatta and 
Otto Langpaap, inspector of agencies, 
will respond and introduce the club of- 
ficers and delegates. 

The theme of the convention will be 
“Increasing Your Income.” Other 
speakers include Ward Phelps, “To- 
day’s Best Markets for Life Insurance;” 
S. B. Carlton, Seattle manager, “Life 
Insurance as a Means of Attaining Ob- 
jectives;” M. E. Goos, Oakland man- 
ager, “Where Accident and Health En- 
ters the Picture;” E. L. Hines, Dallas 
manager, “Objectives of Prospects in 
These Markets;” W. A. Rose, Texas, 
“Effective Means of Reaching Pros- 
pects;” W. L. Hardy, San Francisco 
manager, “Manage Yourself and Do the 
Job;” C. C. Morrell, Eureka, “Prospect- 
ing Through Group and Salary Sav- 
ings’ J. P. Newman, Texas, “Get the 
Habit of Doing It Every Day and 
Every Week.” 

Commissioner Neslen of Utah, now 
serving as major chaplain 145th field 
artillery, U. iS. army, will speak on 
“Our Obligation.” 

At the final session, C. C. Warner, 
secretary, will discuss “The New War 
Risk Exclusion Rider;’ C. R. Fuller, 
Tacoma manager, “Probable Effect of 
War Clause on Allotment Business;” 
Dr. Heron, medical director, 
“Problems in Underwriting; Gordon 
Thomson, first vice-president and actu- 
ary, “The New Dividend Scale and 
Proposed New Rates.” 








Phoenix Mutual 
Convention Pending 


Approximately 200 salesmen of Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life have qualified and will 
attend the 90th anniversary convention 
at Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 1-3. Quali- 
fication was based on volume and qual- 
ity over an eighteen months’ period. 

Features will be a review of the 
company’s progress since organization by 
Arthur M. Collens, president, and an an- 
niversary dinner at which M. C. Terrill, 
vice-president, will be toastmaster © and 
Bruce Barton, nationally known writer 
and statesman, will be the speaker. 

Additional members of the home of- 
fice staff to appear on the program in- 
clude: Col. D. Gordon Hunter, vice- 
president and agency manager; John R. 
Larus, vice-president and _ actuary; 
Howard Goodwin, vice-president in 
charge of underwriting; Dr. Robert L. 
Rowley, medical director; James A. 
Giffin, assistant agency manager; Her- 
bert C. Skiff and Irving E. Partridge, 
Jr., agency secretaries; C. T. Steven, 
advertising manager; Maurice R. Perry, 
educational director; Raymond J. Dol- 
wick, supervisor of agencies, and Paul 
Zerrahn, agency assistant. Guest speak- 
ers include John Marshall Holcombe, 
manager Sales Research Bureau, and 








ATTORNEY AVAILABLE 

In practice of law for 10 years. Experienced in 
closing real estate loans. Extensive knowledge 
and in mortgages, financing, reor- 
ganization and management of real estate. Can 
qualify as executive, general counsel or property 
manager. An interview invited. Address Box 
N-100, The National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Col. Frank D. Layton, president _of Na- 
tional Fire, and a director of Phoenix 
Mutual. 


Junior General Agents of 
Mutual Benefit to Confer 


A group of 21 general agents, ap- 
pointed since 1936, who represent Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, will attend a manage- 
ment conference at Asbury Park, N. J., 
Sept. 3-12. : 

The conference is under the direction 
of H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of 
agencies. It is to be devoted to pres- 
ent-day agency management and busi- 
ness operation topics. The special prob- 
lems of newer general agents will be 





studied. Among the topics listed are 
sound financial management, making 
present agents profitable, teaching 


sound selling procedures, recruiting and 
supervision techniques. A banquet has 
been planned for Sept. 11. 

W. E. Johnson, Jr., general agent for 
New Hampshire and Vermont, who re- 
cently won the President’s Plaque, is 
scheduled to conduct the sessions on 
motivation and morale building. Other 
members of the faculty are: Mr, Ken- 
agy; Dr. Walter A. Reiter, medical di- 
rector; Dr. J. F. Whinery, assistant 
medical director; A. J. Riley, underwrit- 
ing executive; Floyd Zukswert, comp- 
troller; Harry W. Jones, assistant 
mathematician; J. P. Marron, assistant 
secretary; A. J. Kirkland, assistant sec- 
retary; G. Franklin Ream and B. C. 
Thurman, assistant superintendents of 
agencies; Harold A. Smith, agency de- 
partment; R. B. Thompson, sales pro- 
motion manager; George A. Myer, 
agency assistant. 





Seminars Featured at 
Penn Mutual Coast Meet 


Members of 12 agencies attended the 
three-day regional conference of Penn 
Mutual Life in San Francisco. 

The work was divided into four divi- 
sions with the following as seminar 
chairmen: Daniel F. Flynn, Los An- 
geles; Jerome M. Breyer, San Fran- 
cisco; George C. Howard, San Diego, 
and Herman Schmidt, Jr., Portland, Ore. 
Each of these four groups discussed in 
round table fashion whatever salesman- 
ship problems came up by common 
assent. 

A session for wives was held of 
which C. E. Eddleblute, Denver general 
agent, was chairman. Speakers were 
Horace H. Person, Portland general 
agent; Franklin E. Herb, Salt Lake 
City general agent; Mrs. Thomas A. 
Jovick, San Francisco, and Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Baker, Denver. 

At a general session the best ideas 
of the sales seminars were presented. 
William J. Probst, manager of salary 
savings, addressed the group. President 
John A. Stevenson concluded the con- 
ference with a talk describing~ the op- 
erations of the company. 





Intermountain Agents Meet 

The Tri-State Agency of Equitable 
Society held its annual convention at 
jackson, Wyo., with more than 50 
agents qualifying in a special contest 


during June and July. J. H. Harrop, . 


Salt Lake City manager, presided at the 
various sessions and also took a prom- 
inent part in the “Information Quiz.” 
A.M. Embry, of Kansas City, general 
manager for the central department, 
was a speaker. There were sales talks 
by agents from Salt Lake, Great Falls, 
Billings, Boise, and Pocatello, Idaho, 
and round table discussions. 


Equitable New England Rally 


Four leading agencies of Equitable 
Society in New England will hold a 
joint conference at the Crawford House 
in the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire Sept. 21-23 to consider problems 
arising in the New England field and 
the business generally. Officials from 
the home office and the general agents 
concerned will conduct the program. 





The agencies are those of Fitzhugh 
Traylor, Boston; F. C. Pozelle, Port- 
land, Me.; C. I. Richards, Springfield, 
Mass., and J. D. E. Jones, Providence, 
R. I. About 100 are expected to par- 
ticipate. 


Mutual Life Sets 1942 Schedule 


Mutual Life has announced the dates 
and places for its regional meetings 
next year of the $100,000 Club. The 
eastern division will meet May 21-22 
at Old Point Comfort, Va.; western di- 
vision, July 2-3 at Sun Valley, Ida.; 
central division, June 4-5 at Lake Wa- 
wasee, Ind. 








State Farm Ore. Agents Meet 


PORTLAND, ORE.—R. P. Mech- 
erle, president, and A. W. Tompkins, 
vice-president of the State Farm compa- 
nies, were special guests and speakers 
at their annual convention here. More 
than 100 agents from the key cities of 
Oregon were in attendance. 





ard limits below age 25. The company 
says it is to be borne in mind that a 
war clause will be inserted wherever 
applicable. 





North American’s Action 

North American Life of Chicago an- 
nounces that because of a decrease in 
the average rate of interest earnings on 
new investments of life companies, pub- 
lished rates for single premium life and 
endowment forms are withdrawn. Rates 
for these plans will be furnished by the 
home office on request. All single pre- 
mium annuity rates are withdrawn. The 
company States that applications for 
single premium immediate life annui- 
ties and single premium installment re- 
fund annuities will be considered on the 
basis of uniform annuity rates adopted 
by a number of companies. 


CHICAGO 











POLICIES 


Equitable Increases Cover 
Available at Younger Ages 


Equitable Society has made some 
adjustments in the amounts of insur- 
ance available on younger lives. The 
liberalized scale of amounts for ages 10 
to 24 provides a graduated schedule of 
coverage between those ages with lar- 
ger amounts of new and total insurance 
at practically all ages. 

Equitable announces that it is now in 
a position to write family income in- 
surance on a wider range of coverage. 
The 15-year family income plan will 
hereafter be available at issue ages 25 
to 50, and the 10-year family income 
plan at ages 30 to 55; the 20-year plan 
continues to be available from 21 to 45. 
The company says that the effect of 
these new plans is to give the prospects 
at most ages a choice of the 20, 15 or 
10 year plan of family income. The fol- 
lowing ‘scale of insurance amounts rep- 
resents the increased maximum amount 
of new and total standard insurance 
available at the younger ages, 10 to 24, 
graded in amount according to issue 





New Total 
10 $ 10,000 $ 10,000 
11 10,000 10,000 
12 15,000 15,000 
13 20,000 20,000 
14 25,000 25,000 
15 30,000 30,000 
16 40,000 40,000 
17 t 50,000 50,000 
18 50,000 100,000 
19 60,000 100,000 
20 75,000 150,000 
21 100,000 175,000 
22 125,000 200,000 
23 150,000 225,000 
24 175,000 250,000 


The limits for ages 25 and above re- 
main unchanged, as also the substand- 





Something New 
NBD LIOM INGO ENN OS 


A Pure Protection . .. ordinary or 
whole life policy without cash values 


Our limited pay policies permit 
the withdrawal of cash values 


Without cancelling policy 


OR 
Without note, interest or reducing policy 


Many other new features 
that appeal to thinking people 


Commissions that will interest any 
salesman. Previous experience not essential 


Interstate Reserve 


| Bi com tetitle-ve lero Groyeeley-ten 
TEN EAST PEARSON STREET, CHICAGO 





BOYLES IN ANNUAL SHIFT 


John Boyle of Boyle’ & Boyle, man- 
agers of Minnesota Mutual Life in Chi- 
cago, is leaving this week for Albu- 
querque, N. M., where he will remain 
until next spring and be in charge of 
the company’s state agency there. His 
wife, Mrs. Catherine Boyle, his part- 
ner, takes charge of the New Mexico 
state agency when her husband is in 
Chicago. They make a magnificent 
team. Mrs. Boyle has already arrived 
at the Chicago office. 





MISS HAND TURNS LIFE AGENT 


Miss LaVerne Hand, former assist- 
ant secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters, who resigned recently 
after some 15 years’ connection with 
that organization, has gone with the 
J. M. Royer general agency of Penn 
Mutual Life in Chicago as an agent. 
Miss Hand is well informed on matters 
concerned with fire, casualty and ma- 
rine insurance, but has not had much 
experience with life insurance, so she 
is taking the regular new agents’ train- 
ing course in the Royer agency. She 
has a large acquaintance, especially 
among persons interested in music. 
She was president of a national musi- 
cians sorority, and is expected to spe- 
cialize more or less in that field. 





Tramel Host to Aetna Agency 


George Tramel, manager of, Aetna 
Life affiliated companies in Chicago, 
will be host to his 20 leading agents, 
department heads and agency staff at 
his summer home, Charlevoix, Mich. 
The ten leading agents will go up Sept. 
3 as special guests and the remainder 
of the party will arrive Sept. 4. As in 
the past, much of the time will be de- 
voted to golf, though boating, fishing 
and swimming may be had. On the 
last evening, Sept. 7, Mr. Tramel will 
preside at a banquet in a nearby hotel. 
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Title Insurance 
Companies 








@ The title insurance firms whose MANAGEMENT SALES 
been ecloctd after careal a LEASES APPRAISALS 
onl’ cniavonasat “ct "Tae fectional BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Undervwriter. 


National L. & A. Obtains 
Detroit Strike Injunction 


DETROIT.—The National Life ¢ 
Accident was granted a temporary jp. 
junction in circuit court here restrajp. 
ing members of the United Office % 
Professional Workers of America, Loca 
102 (CIO), from picketing, annoying 
and threatening non-striking workers jy 
the company’s 11 Detroit branches an4 
policyholders. Attorneys for the com. 
pany alleged that the striking debit me, 
who have been picketing the offices sing 
Aug. 11, have threatened violence bot 
to policyholders who appeared at the 
offices to pay their premiums and t 
non-striking employes’ of the offices, 

A date is to be set later for a hearing 
on an order to show cause why the jp. 
junction should not be made permanent, 
Attorneys for the company charged tha 
the striking debit men have withheld 
collection books, which has impaired 
the business of the company. 





Canadian Rates May Go Up 
if War Is Prolonged 


TORONTO—tThe opinion seems to 
be definitely growing in Canada that if 
the war is prolonged for any length of 
time there will be no alternative on the 
part of life companies operating in the 
dominion but to increase premium 
rates. -Just when such increases may 
be put into effect is not known. Some 
guesses would seem to favor next year, 
while others see no_ possibility of 
changes before 1943. 

In its house organ the Montreal Life 
predicts a marked increase in the cost 
of life insurance as a result of higher 
mortality, higher overhead and lower 
interest earnings. Overhead has been 
upped through higher taxes; interest 
earnings seem to be on the down trend, 
particularly on dominion bonds, of 
which the life companies hold substar- 
tial blocks. Although mortality losses 
through active service have been ab- 
normally light in the first two war 
years, once Canadian divisions now 
Overseas begin to see action claims may 
become much heavier. 

More attention to quality business is 
urged to meet the situation. 


PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 


ema DIRECTORY = 


@ The property management firms whose 
names are shown on this page have been 
selected after careful investigation. They 
have the recommendation and endorsement 
of The National Underwriter. 
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AMERICAN FIRST TRUST CO. 


First National Bldg. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Conn. General Has 
New Texas Agency 


William C. Abbey has been appointed 
manager of a new branch office to be 
opened by Connecticut General Life at 

Antonio. ; 
te Abbey is a_native of Texas and 
was educated at Culver Military Acad- 





WILLIAM C. ABBEY 


' emy, Rice Institute and graduated from 


Princeton in 1925, j 

Following graduation he went into 
the general merchandising business at 
Del Rio, Tex., with Roach’s, Inc., 


where he progressively sold in the field, 


handled the advertising, and from 1929 
to 1934 was vice-president and mer- 
chandise manager. 

In 1934 Mr. Abbey went with Aetna 


Life as district agent at San Angelo, 
m Tex. He 
| ability as a producer, qualifying regu- 
' larly for company conventions, and 
| ranked fifth among the Aetna’s leading 
> agents when he went to the home office 


demonstrated exceptional 


as agency assistant in 1937. More than 
half of Mr. Abbey’s four years with the 
Aetna home office have been spent as 
an officer. His experience is broad. He 
has done joint work in the field, train- 
ing men in programming and estate 
analysis; he helped organize and con- 
duct the home office life insurance 
school. Recently he has spent consid- 
erable time in working out pension 
trust plans. 

Mr. Abbey served as president of the 
San Angelo association and was a mem- 
ber of the Leaders Round Table of 
Texas. He is a graduate of the Sales 


Research Bureau School 
management. 

He will attend the Connecticut Gen- 
eral regional conference at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., early in September, and 
will go to San Antonio early in October 
to take up his new work. 

This will be the third office of Con- 
necticut General in Texas. 


in agency 





Arthur Resigns as Sun 
Life Manager in Providence 


W. B. Arthur, branch manager in 
Providence, R. I., for:Sun Life of Can- 
ada has re- 
signed to re- 
turn to per- 
sonal produc- 
tion. He will 
be succeeded 
by Earl &. 
Ricker, assist- 
ant manager 
in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Arthur 
joined Sun 
Life as an 
agent in = ss. 
He soon be- 
came a lead- W. B. Arthur 
ing producer and remained so for many 
years, attaining the vice-presidency of 
the company’s production club three 
times. He had been assistant manager 
in Cleveland and manager in Columbus 
before going to Providence and had 
continued his personal production. He 
was president of the Rhode Island as- 
sociation in 1940, - 

Mr. Ricker is a graduate of the busi- 
ness school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. After a number of years in 
the bond business, he joined Sun Life 
in 1930. He was agency assistant in 
New Haven, Conn., before going to 
Philadelphia. k 

R. L. Pope, unit supervisor in Pitts- 
burgh, succeeds Mr. Ricker. He en- 
tered the business with Sun Life in 
Pittsburgh in 1937 and shortly after- 
ward became supervisor. 


Marshall Is Jackson Manager 


N. D. Marshall has been made man- 
ager of the Volunteer State Life at 
Jackson, Tenn. He had been with the 
Nashville agency. He is a native of 
Union City, Tenn. While attending 
Union University at Jackson he was an 
outstanding student and athlete. He 
was captain of the football team. After 
graduating from Union University Mr. 
Marshall coached football and taught 
at Centerville, Tenn. 


New York Life Shifts in South 


P. F. Mullinax, agency director of 
New York Life, Savannah, Ga., has 
been transfered to Richmond, as agency 














Two Men Advanced in Weathers Agency 





Robert W. Weathers, 


agency. 
Gilbert 





Gilbert Moody 


manager of the Mutual Life 
of New York in Columbus, 
O., has appointed Lawrence 
W. Doland agency organ- 
izer. He joined the com- 
pany in 1932, producing a 
volume which qualified him 
for attendance at the Field 
Club conventions every year 
since that time. For the last 
year he has been acting as 
supervising aSsistant of the 


Moody 
him as supervising assistant. 
He has been member of the 
Leaders Club and President’s 
Club of the company. He 


succeeds 





L. W. Doland 


1940. ; received his C.L.U. degree in : ; 
Und, is a member of the Quarter Million Dollar Round Table of the Ohio Life 
nderwriters Association, is a trustee and program chairman of the Columbus 


association. 


director, succeeding R. R. Rutledge, 
who has gone to Jacksonville, Fla., as 
cashier of the office there. Mr. Mullinax 
is succeeded at Savannah by Emmett 
Underwood, formerly agency organizer 
at: Asheville, N. C 

Before entering insurance, Mr. Mul- 
linax was instructor in French at 
Emory University in Atlanta, and 
served for a time as director of the 
New York Life’s office in Quebec, be- 
cause of his knowledge of French. 


Matthews A. & H., Life Manager 


John K. Matthews has been named 
manager of the A. & H. and life de- 
partments of the Nicholas Paris agency 
of U. S. Life at Rochester, N. Y. He 
has had previous experience with Berk- 
shire Life, Prudential, and American 
Mutual Life. 








Haas Is Kansas City Manager 


J. H. Haas has been appointed mana- 
ger of Fidelity Mutual Life for Kansas 
City and surrounding territory. He was 
eight years with Provident Mutual, then 
two years with National Life of Ver- 
mont, in Kansas City. Arthur F. Wag- 
ner and Kenneth C. Yale, former mana- 
gers, will continue with the agency as 
personal producers. 





G. R. Hagan with Acacia 


Gregory R. Hagan has joined Acacia 
Mutual Life as manager of the St. Paul 
office. He is responsible to Lewis E. 
Bender & Associates, Minnesota man- 
agers for Acacia Mutual. Mr. Hagan 
has been a high ranking personal pro- 
ducer for Mutual Benefit Life and also 
served as manager of its St. Paul office. 
In 1938 he completed the Research Bu- 
reau School for managers. 


Sparks Named at Huron, S. D. 


L. H. Sparks has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Huron, S. D., by North 
American Life & Casualty. He for- 
merly was with the Black Hills Metho- 
dist Hospital and joined North American 
a year ago as an agent in Rapid City. 


Calvin to Coffeyville, Kan. 


Earl Calvin, for five years with Lib- 
erty Life at Liberal, Kan., has been 
transferred to Coffeyville for the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance which recently 
took over the Liberty Life. Bert A. 
Hedges, Kansas manager, has recently 
completed a trip over the state getting 
acquainted with the former Liberty Life 
men who are now with the B. M. A. 


Pacific Mutual Coast Shifts 


Pacific Mutual Life has appointed F. 
A. Tatum general agent in Portland, 
Ore., effective Sept. 16. A. E. Ellis, now 
general agent there, will go to Los An- 
geles as home office general agent. 

Mr. Tatum has been in the insurance 
business since 1928. He formerly was 
professor of chemistry at Oregon State 
College. He has specialized in business 
insurance, estate problems, trusts and 
corporate forms of protection. He is a 








director of the Portland Life Managers 
Association. 


NEWS BRIEFS 

R. L. Joiner, formerly of Spring 
Green, Wis., has been appointed dis- 
trict agent of Bankers Life of Des 
Moines in Beloit, Wis., with offices in 
the Goodwin block. 

The Scranton agency has shown the 
biggest improvement over the previous 
year of any Continental American Life 
agency in the matter of persistency of 
new business. Frank W. O’Neill is gen- 
eral agent. 

Paul Sawrie, well known life insur- 
ance man of Memphis, has been ap- 
pointed district manager for Reliance 
Life in that city. 


NEW YORK 


N. ¥. PRODUCTION FIGURES 














July production of ordinary insurance 
in New York City, as estimated by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
and released through the New York 
City Life Underwriters Association, 
was $44,694,000 as against $45,801,000 
for July, 1940. 





NEILL SUPERVISOR FOR LUTHER 


K. A. Luther & Co., New York City 
general agents of Aetna Life, have ap- 
pointed James H. Neill as supervisor. 
He started in the claim department at 
the home office in 1925 and worked as 
claim examiner in the life department 
for 10 years. In 1936 he was trans- 
ferred to the cashiers’ department and 
served in Chicago as assistant cashier 
and in Buffalo as cashier. 

He joined the Luther agency as 
cashier and office manager when it was 
opened in 1938, 





HOEY & ELLISON RECORD 


Total paid production of the Hoey & 
Ellison Life Agency, Inc., New York 
City general agent of Equitable Life of 
Iowa, for July was $1,319,714 and as 
of Aug. 21, $1,820,339 had been paid for. 








To Examine “Analysts” Sept. 4 


The first examination for qualifica- 
tion of “life insurance analysts” will be 
held by the:California department at its 
San Francisco and Los Angeles offices 
Sept. 4. The examination is under re- 
cent legislation requiring the licensing 
of this type of operator. 

Application and bond forms have also 
been prepared for those desiring to 
qualify under the law, which becomes 
effective Sept. 13. 





Americans have increased the average 
life insurance protection per family 
from $1,125 in 1917 to nearly $4,000 
today. 
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NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Nunnelley Heads 
Ala. Association 


H. Martin Nunnelley, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Birmingham, was elected 
president of the Alabama Association 
of Life Underwriters to succeed Fred 
Chisholm, New England Mutual, Birm- 
ingham, at the annual convention in 
Tuscaloosa. ° 

Vice-presidents are: W. S. Owen, 
Sun Life, Birmingham; Stanley Park, 
Pacific Mutual, Tuscaloosa; C. A. Hop- 
kins, New England Mutual, Montgom- 
ery; L. G. Russell, Jr., Commonwealth 
Life, Montgomery, and Ossie Stewart, 
Reliance Life, Florence. The new 
president has appointed Houston La- 
Clair, Travelers, Birmingham, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The state association pledged full 
support to the National association in 
its campaign for sale of defense bonds. 
The new president had previously been 
appointed Alabama. chairman of the 
life underwriters committee for national 
defense savings. c ; 

Speakers at the convention included 
Milton Smith, Union Central, Birming- 
ham, on how he sells income through 
programming; é Beason, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Birmingham, on 
relating life insurance to the social se- 
curity program; R. G. Hicks, Pruden- 
tial, Birmingham, on the competition of 
today’s desires with life insurance and 
how he sells the benefits which life in- 
surance provides; T. J. Huey, Pruden- 
tial, Birmingham, on the benefits of the 
association; Tram Sessions, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, on “Getting Along With 
Your Government,” and Mr. Nunnelley 
on the educational program of the 
Birmingham association. 


Urge Big Minneapolis Attendance 

MINNEAPOLIS—Wright Scott and 
W. S. Leighton, co-chairmen of the 
special committee of the Minneapolis 
Life Underwriters Association on the 
1942 national meeting, this week sent 
out an urgent appeal to members to at- 
tend the Cincinnati meeting in Sep- 
tember. 7 

While Minneapolis is fairly confident 
of being awarded the 1942 gathering, 
the committee wants a sizable delega- 
tion at Cincinnati to back up its claim. 
The Northwestern National Life has 
been conducting a contest among its 
field force and expects to have 20 rep- 
resentatives at Cincinnati. 

Ellis Sherman, president of the Min- 
neapolis association, has called a meet- 
ing for Sept. 11. 


Witherspoon Honored in Nashville 


NASHVILLE—The annual outing 
and picnic of the Nashville Association 
of Life Underwriters was in the nature 
of a “sendoff” for John A. Wither- 
spoon, general agent for John Hancock, 
who is scheduled for election as presi- 
dent of the National association in Cin- 
cinnati. Sam McGaw, Connecticut 
Mutual, president Nashville association, 
has appointed G. B. Slappey, manager 
Reliance Life, chairman of the “On-to- 
Cincinnati” campaign.: At least 50 local 
men are expected to attend the Na- 
tional aSsociation meeting. 


Miss. Sales Congress Sept. 12 


Grant Taggart, secretary National 
Association of Life Underwriters; J. E. 
Acuff, executive vice-president Life & 
Casualty, and Commissioner Williams 
of Mississippi will be the principal 
speakers at the sales congress of the 
Mississippi: Association of Life Under- 
writers in Jackson Sept. 12. 

Ralph Hester, district manager Pan- 
American Life, is president of the Mis- 
Sissippi association. 

Atlanta—At the annual outing, with 
more than 200 in attendance, golf prizes 


were won by Bealy Smith, general agent 
Connecticut Mutual; H. T. Green, mana- 
ger Guardian Life; H. M. Indell, mana- 
ger Metropolitan; O. D. DuBose and A. L. 
Roy of the Metropolitan. 

Austin, Tex.—The members agreed to 
handle pre-campaign organization of 
business firms into “one day’s pay” 
teams for the community chest. 

Father Patrick Duffy addressed the 
group, stressing the need of spiritual 
life insurance as contrasted to the ma- 
terial insurance the underwriters handle. 

Minneapolis— The women’s. division 
has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Evelyn Healey Bowe; vice-presi- 
dent, Hazel C. Herrmeyer; secretary, 
Mary Farnan; treasurer, Nina Gibbs. 

New Mexico—President T. B. Ingwer- 
son, Northwestern Mutual, has been ap- 
pointed state chairman of the life under- 
writers’ committee for national defense. 


Jonesboro, Ark.—The candidacy of C. 
D. Connell of New York for trustee of 
the National association was endorsed. 


Port Arthur, Tex.—J. Austin Barnes, 
attorney and former mayor of Beaumont, 
spoke on the importance of life insurance 
in the welfare of the people and the serv- 
ices which the life underwriters are ren- 
dering. 

Leo Moll, Beaumont manager Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life, invited asso- 
ciation members to a barbecue in his 
city. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Official delegates to 
the Cincinnati convention will be V. J. 
Harrold, national committeeman, and 
Paul D. Southern, president. There will 
also be a large Fort Wayne contingent in 
attendance in addition to the delegates. 

The association is backing Homer I. 
Rogers, Equitable Society, Indianapolis, 
for national trustee. 

Sherbrooke, Que.— Superintendent 
Lafrance said that Quebec province 
is confronted with and must and will 
take action against “switching” opera- 
tions in life insurance. He said agents 
operating without license are being 
prosecuted. He pointed out that in 1937 
there were 5,500 agents in the province, 
compared with 3,700 in 1941. 

London, Ont.—J. M. Dunn, Empire Life, 
has been elected -president. Vice-presi- 
dent is J. M. Tomlinson, Manufacturers 
Life. 

Des Moines—A field day will be held 
at the Des Moines Golf & Country Club 
Sept. 8, with a dinner-dance in the eve- 
ning. 

San Francisco—The National associa- 
tion’s plan for sale cf National Defense 
Bonds by life underwriters will be the 
principal subject at the “kick-off” lunch- 
eon Sept. 11. 

G. F. McKenna, Continental Assurance, 
association president; Homer Anderson, 
New York Life, vice-president, and H. K. 
Cassidy, Pacific Mutual Life, are com- 
pleting the plans. 





Lamar Life has set up a payroll al- 
lotment plan whereunder employes may 
purchase defense savings bonds. 





The strength of a building is in its 
frame; the strength of a salesman is in 
his frame of mind. 


Diamond Life Bulletins increase sales. 
Write 420 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati. 








Installment Buying Curb 
Will Help Life Sales 


The government’s curb on in- 
stallment buying is expected to 
react favorably on life insurance 
sales. Installment buying of com- 
modities has been a severe com- 
petitive factor in selling life 
insurance. Under the new regu- 
lations larger down payments and 
shorter installment paying pe- 
tiods are required. Many per- 
sons who could buy a refrigera- 
tor, for example, by paying $5 
down and $5 a month will not 
be interested if they have to make 
a more substantial down pay- 
ment. This will automatically 
make more money available for 
buying life insurance protection. 











Wash. Experience 
igures Given 


Herewith are given the figures on life 
insurance written in the state of Wash- 
ington in 1940 and the insurance in 
force at the end of the year in that 
state, as taken from the report of the 
Washington department: 


Insurance 
Written Insurance 
During Year in Force 
Aoneia Mut. oocccecs $ 543,052 $ 5,099,509 
Aetna Life (ord.)... 2,182,890 21,953,363 
Aetna Life (group).. 7,859,500 35,914,900 
American Mut. ..... 44,965 392,977 
Amer. Natl. (ord.).. 504,030 1,971,760 
Amer. Natl. (ind.).. 960,457 1,248,524 
American United ... 216,822 1,367,653 
Bankers Life, Ia..... 2,158,914 24,521,916 
Bankers Life, Neb... 169,91 1,065,359 
Bankers Union ..... 210,500 1,274,247 
Beneficial Life ..... 55,877 323,652 
Bes M. MOG...) 05: 781,199 4,152,660 
Cal. West. St. (ord.) 1,015,402 6,171,746 
Cal. West. St. (grp.) 43,500 335,500 


Canada Life (ord.). 37,117 3,117,346 





Canada Life (grp.).. 7,000 55,500 
Capital TABS: ....0%006 984,585 1,390,911 
Central Life, ia..... 1,101,301 8,228,275 
Connecticut Mut. .. 587,633 7,229,815 
Contl. Assur. (ord.). 161,156 1,243,639 
Contl. Assur. (grp.). 29,000 143,000 
Crown Life (ord.).. 341,942 882,859 
Crown Life (grp.)... 1,000 14,600 
Equit. Soc. (ord.)... 3,278,551 46,723,122 
Equit. Soc. (grp.)... 9,715,534 35,106,171 
Equitable, Ia, ...... 1,650,802 13,045,309 
Expressmen’s Mut... 21,125 425,337 
Federal Life & Cas.. _....... 1,000 
Federal Old Line.... 1,578,188 2,692,450 
Fidelity Mut. ....... 272,845 4,344,681 
Great Northern ..... 121,762 329,624 
Great Northwest ... 1,123,975 6,527,949 
Great-West (ord.)... 310,130 3,265,063 
Great-West (grp.)... 61,879 440,611 
Guarantee Mut. .... 1,095,589 10,700,621 
CUATOIBT 0.0.0 0:0:10.006 814,325 2,985,164 
John Hancock (ord.) 1,541,881 7,816,655 
John Hancock (grp.) 35,615 415,250 
John Hancock (ind.) 560,026 3,193,608 
iKKansas City Life.... 1,278,458 8,914,380 
Lincoln Natl. (ord.). 3,158,387 14,017,776 
Lincoln Natl. (grp.). 20,424 35,051 
Loyal Protective ... 84,161 278,090 
Lutheran Mut. ..... 79,199 440,527 
Manufacturers ..... 356,195 3,469,074 
Mass. Mutual ...... 1,901,103 17,699,134 
Mass. Protective 77,494 835,310 
Metropolitan (ord.). 8,438,826 97,164,268 
Metropolitan (grp.). 6,131,450 28,250,770 
Metropolitan (ind.). 4,332,846 64,298,018 
Midland Natl. ...... 4,313 65,791 
Minn. Mut. (ord.).. 1,091,145 6,329,290 
Minn. Mut. (grp.).. 2,000 60,000 
Mutual Benefit ..... 1,405,625 21,022,094 
Mutual DGife ....<.00% 3,287,520 47,107,215 
Mutual Trust ...... 532,598 5,004,015 
Natl. Life Co., Ia.. 327,500 1,072,682 
Mati. Life, Vt......+ 539,106 7,268,108 
Natl. Public Serv.... 9,646 9,646 
New England Mut... 953,442 10,838,667 
MGW WOOP aves scc:0:0 1,867,444 12,925,428 
New York Life..... 8,465,527 136,135,985 
North Amer., Can... 1,071,225 5,777,282 
Northern (ord.) 4,173,090 46,626,540 
Northern (grp.) .... 2,606,600 14,602,212 
Northw. L. & A. ... 6,327,280 8,247,703 
Northw. Mut. 2,129,026 56,238,742 
Northwstn. Natl. .. 1,337,671 7,344,905 
Occidental (ord.) ... 2,714,886 25,151,912 
Occidental (grp.) ... 387,985 813,831 
Ohio National ...... 922,378 7,651,672 
Old Repub. Credit.. 761,412 721,983 
Olympic Natl. ..... 2,873,867 2,557,018 
Oregon Mut. ....... 2,312,991 14,589,261 
Pacific Mutual ..... 347,486 9,597,225 
Pacific Natl. ....... 265,000 1,151,500 
Paul Revere ....... 140,542 549,883 
Penn Mutual ...... 2,322,648 27,901,294 
Phoenix Mutual ... 1,086,030 13,602,399 
Prov. L. & A. (ord.) 29,000 181,500 
Prov, te 2A. CHOP). ne see ns 42,000 
Provident Life 154,308 1,157,426 
Provident Mut. . 1,457,310 15,067,751 
Prudential (ord.) 7,200,376 65,054,922 
Prudential (grp.) ... 1,481,555 7,440,401 
Prudential (ind.) 3,398,993 35,793,530 
Pub, Serv. L. H. & A. 2,041,636 7,402,247 
Reliance Life ...... 681,425 4,917,345 
Reserve Loan ...... 1,289,811 1,111,400 
Security L. & A..... 272,631 1,915,091 
oe 225,393 1,768,011 
State Mutual ...... 340,525 1,855,019 
Sun Life (ord.)..... 3,039,345 40,906,270 
Sun Life (grp.)..... 2,011,297 13,249,013 
Sunset Life (ord.).. 2,943,198 11,351,302 
Sunset Life (grp.).. 123,000 123,000 
Travelers (ord.) 1,881,436 30,859,792 
Travelers (grp.) 1,982,070 10,501,285 
Union Central ...... 464,349 8,763,060 
Un. Empl. Mt. (ord.) 712,910 661,950 
Un. Empl. Mt. (grp.) 67,125 95,625 
United Benefit ..... 2,789,401 6,587,281 
Washington Natl. .. 35,921 374,154 
West Coast (ord.)... 1,787,803 9,998,003 
West Coast (grp.).. 33,500 345,000 
Western Life ...... 1,437,932 5,886,175 





TENDS 0.5 107518is 04:08 $156,196,750 $1,275,882,460 
Ordinary........: $114,344,394 $1,023,370,160 
eee 32,600,034 147,983,620 
Industrial ...... 9,252,822 104,528,680 





Municipal Employes Writes A. & H. 


The Municipal Employes Insurance 
Association of Chicago, an assessment 
legal reserve life company, has com- 
menced writing accident and health. 
The new line is 100 percent reinsured 


Employment Topic 
Engages Attention 


The employment situation, insofar as 
stenographic and clerical help is cop. 
cerned, these days is a matter that ep. 
gages the attention of top executives jp 
insurance offices. It is likely to be the 
first topic that is mentioned these days 
wherever one goes. fice managers 
and, indeed, the top executives are jp. 
terested in the experiences of other 
offices. 

Some companies are making a prac. 
tice of employing applicants that ap- 
pear to be promising even though there 
may be no immediate vacancy. 

Many women employes have been at. 
tracted to work in government bureays 
where the wage scale is higher, Ap. 
parently those who have had experience 
in insurance offices are well suited for 
these jobs and it is said that the goy. 
ernment people are bidding for such 
employes. When vacancies occur es- 
pecially in the ranks of policy writers, 
a company is likely to try to hire an 
experienced person from some other 
office and thus there is a tendency for 
the salary rates to increase. At least 
one company has found that girls that 
have had experience on the files make 
good policywriters. They at least know 
what a policy is and a daily report, etc, 
Several months is usually required be- 
fore a girl without previous experience 
becomes. a proficient policywriter and 
while she is learning, her work has to 
be closely watched. 

At least one company manager called 
his employes together recently, told 
them that there is a demand for help 
these days and that they could undoubt- 
edly command larger salaries elsewhere. 
However, he suggested that these at- 
tractive jobs might prove impermanent 
and that in the long run the employes 
might be better off to be satisfied with 
a smaller income where they were, as 
their tenure of service provided them 
with a certain degree of security and all 
the time they are building up company 
retirement and social security credits. 

The situation appears at the moment 
to be more acute insofar as women em- 
ployes are concerned than in relation to 
the boys and young men in clerical posi- 
tions. A good many youngsters who 
were tempted by high wages in manual 
employment have already found that 
the work was too strenuous and many 
are returning to office work. The draft 
situation has become more or less 
stabilized. The men now know pretty 
much where they stand. 

When the maximum draft age was 35 
and the situation was uncertain, mana- 
gers looked out over their offices and 
saw the possibility of a large number 
of experienced men being called away. 
The prospect was unsettling but now 
the adjustments have been made. Re- 
ducing the age limit to 28 and exempt 
ing married men eliminates from im- 
mediate consideration at any rate a large 
proportion of experienced employes 
from the call. At present it appears that 
some 200,000 men in selective service 
will be returned to civilian life before 
the end of the year and that will have 
an effect. 





Seek Approval for Deductions 


BOSTON—An effort is being made 
to secure the Massachusetts minimum 
wage commission approval for deduc- 
tions from established minimum wage 
limits for group insurance payments. 
non-profit hospital plans, employes 
mutual benefit associations, etc. Under 
the law no deductions are allowed 
which will reduce the.net weekly pay 
of $16 for experienced and $15 for 10 
experienced workers. except by special 
approval. Representatives of the A. *: 
of L. and C.I.0. opposed the request 








by World of Omaha. The company ' 
part of a general benefit organizatio! 
formed by city employes which ope! 
ates a credit union and a pension fund 
as well. 
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Other Programs for 
N. F.C. Gathering 


The presidents’ section of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress is expected 
to hold only a morning meeting Sept. 
99 at the annual convention in San 
Francisco. Last year at the annual 
meeting in Baltimore a number of 
presidents expressed regret that due to 
the presidents’ section program they 
were unable to sit in meetings of other 
sections being held the same day. 

The presidents’ section will be called 
to order at 10 a. m. by Walter C. Below, 
president, who is head of Fidelity Life, 
Fulton, Ill. After singing of “America, 
there will be greetings by Alex. O. 
Benz, N.F.C, president, and reading of 
the minutes and report of secretary- 
treasurer by Norton J. Williams, presi- 
dent Equitable Reserve, Neenah, Wis. 


Economist Bowen to Talk 


Frank W. Bowen, vice-president of 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Chicago, will talk 
on “Investment Problems.” Mr. Bowen, 
a noted economist, presented a paper at 
the February meeting of N.F.C. sections 
in Chicago several years ago showing 
the superior experience of the invest- 
ment element in legal reserve life insur- 
ance as compared to stocks and bonds 
over the years. This paper created so 
much interest that Mr. Bowen was 
asked to appear again on the program. 

He will be followed by Herman L. 
'Ekern, president of Lutheran Brother- 
hood and senior partner of Ekern & 
"Meyers, Chicago law firm. Mr. Ekern is 
Fcounsel of the N.F.C. who has repre- 
‘sented it for many years in hearings 
‘and other legal matters throughout the 
country. 

| R. D. Taylor, consulting actuary of 
"Cedar Rapids, Ia., also is down for a 
talk, 

_ The report of the nominating com- 
‘mittee, election and installation of of- 
Pficers will follow, when the section will 
‘adjourn so members can scatter to the 
“other sections. 


| Other Officers of Section 


' Francis Taptich, president United So- 
ieties of the Greek Catholic Religion 
f U.S.A., Pittsburgh, is first vice- 
resident; Grace W. McCurdy, Royal 
i Rock Island, Ill., second 


















lan Trip to I.0.F. Sanitarium 


A special entertainment feature is of- 
ted by Independent Order of For- 
sters for Saturday, Sept. 27 Frank E. 
land, supreme chief ranger, has_in- 
PWited fraternalists to visit the I.O.F. 
‘Sanitarium and home for aged members 
/in Lopez canyon, southern California, 
| about 25 miles from the Los Angeles 
“tity hall. The society will provide trans- 
Portation from a central point in Los 
ngeles. Following inspection, lunch- 
ton will be served on the lawn in a 
anner smacking of pioneer Southern 
alifornia days. Handsome souvenirs 
2 will also be given to those attending. 
“After lunch there will be a trip to San 
*ernando Mission, about four miles from 
€ sanatorium, then through the San 
“#¢tnando valley, Beverly Hills, Belle- 
“fr and Hollywood. 
» Foster F, Farrell, executive secretary- 
manager, announced delegates’ creden- 
ials sent by societies indicate the San 
Francisco convention will have a large 
ttendance, 
1) The state congresses section also will 
Seeet Sept. 22 with Mrs. Henrietta 
: pnider, Woodmen Circle state manager, 
me camond, Va., section president, in 
e he chair. After a pledge of allegiance 
the flag, Singing of “America” and 
eetings by Alex O. Benz, N.F.C. 
resident, there will be a talk on “State 
erin Congresses as Promoters of 
ate ism, by Mrs. Dora Alexander 
fy, past president N.F.C. and head 






































of Woodmen Circle. Reports of Presi- 
dent Snider, Secretary-treasurer H. 
Bruce Meixel and the credentials com- 
mittee will follow. 

After luncheon there will be an after- 
noon session, with an address on “The 
Need and Value of State Branches of 
the National Fraternal Congress,” by 
T. R. Heaney, vice-president N.F.C., 
and one by Oscar E, Aleshire, member 
N.F.C. executive committee and presi- 
dent of Modern Woodmen. The elec- 
tion and installation of officers and ex- 
ecutive committee wiil wind up the 
session. 

Other section officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, John Foley, Los Angeles, W. O. 
W., Denver, California congress; sec- 
retary, Bruce R. Meixel, Philadelphia, 
Ben Hur Life, Pennsylvania congress. 


Plans for Law Section 


H. W. Adams, Beloit, Wis., attorney 
associated with National Mutual Bene- 
fit, will present a paper in the law sec- 
tion meeting, Sept. 22, on “The frater- 
nal lawyer’s responsibility in connection 
with the proposed fraternal code and 
general policies of the fraternal insur- 
ance system.” George G. Perrin, gen- 
eral counsel of Modern Woodmen, 
Rock Island, IIll., will speak on “Re- 
cent Legislation Affecting Fraternal 
Benefit Societies.” 

Richard M. Neustadt, regional direc- 
tor Social Security Board, San Fran- 
cisco, will give a paper on “Social 
insurance under the social security pro- 
gram and its relation to life insurance.” 

W. C. Braden, assistant general at- 
torney Woodmen of the World, Omaha, 
section president, will preside and de- 
liver his annual address. Richard F. 
Allen, general counsel Standard Life, 
Topeka, is secretary-treasurer and will 
present his report. Mr. Perrin is section 
vice-president and probably will be ad- 
vanced to president at San Francisco. The 
meeting will start at 9:30 a.m. 





New Jersey Congress to 
Meet in Atlantic City 


The New Jersey Fraternal Congress 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Ritz-Carlton, Atlantic City, Oct. 18. 
Alexander Sudnik, Jr., president Asso- 
ciation of the Sons of Poland, is presi- 
dent and will preside. Other officers 
are: First vice-president O. A. Kottler, 
recorder, Artisans Order of Mutual 
Protection; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Helen E. Wold, Royal Neighbors, and 
secretary-treasurer, H. Bruce Meixel, 
Philadelphia, Ben Hur Life. The pro- 
gram is: 

Congress Program Announced 

Welcome, Mayor Taggert. 

Response, Mr. Kottler. 

Presentation of guests, 
Sudnik. 

Address, Walter Basye, editor “Frater- 
nal Age.” 

Address, I. Grant Scott, president of the 
New Jersey senate. 

Address, Roscoe McClave, speaker of 
the New Jersey house. 

Luncheon. 

Address, Thomas R. Heaney, Catholic 
Order of Foresters, Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent National Fraternal Congress. 

Address, A. N. Guertin, actuary, New 
Jersey department. 

Address, Oscar A. Kottler. 

Address, L. V. Longbotham, first presi- 
dent New Jersey Fraternal Congress, 
manager Eastern Division A. O. U. W. of 
North Dakota. 

Address, Arthur S. Hamilton, secretary- 
manager “Fraternal Monitor.” 

Address, George Magowan, deputy 
emeritus Artisans Order of Mutual Pro- 
tection. 

Report of president. 

Report of secretary-treasurer. 

Reports of committees. 

Nomination, election and installation of 
officers. 

Banquet—dancing. 


Solve Claim Problem Due to War 


Internment of officers of Sons of Italy 
in Canada so they could not approve 


President 


claims and sign checks, presented a prob- 
lem that has just been solved by Supe- 
rior Justice Fortier in Montreal. He 
ordered the Royal Bank of Canada to 
pay $400 plus $75 costs on a claim 
against Sons of Italy presented by 
Berenice and Angele Capericci, daugh- 
ters and beneficiaries of policyholder. 
They had ‘been unable to secure service 
against the society’s officers because 
they were in internment camp. The suit 
was pressed without defense, but the 
women when they secured judgment still 
could not execute it. However, the Royal 
Bank of Canada held some of the so- 
ciety’s funds, so was brought into the 
case. The payment could not be handled 
through the custodian of alien property 
because the society had not been de- 
clared illegal. 





Alabama Congress Names 
Shirley as President 


_ The Alabama Fraternal Congress at 
its annual convention in Birmingham 
named Howard Shirley, Preferred Life, 


Birmingham, as president, to succeed 


Howard Clark, Life Insurance Society 
of America. T. H. Penton, Praetor- 
ians, was elected first vice-president; 

. E. Kilpatrick, Woodmen of the 
World, second vice-president, and Dixie 
Norsworthy, Woodmen Circle, Mont- 
gomery, secretary-treasurer. 

City Commissioner Morgan extended 
welcome, with response by J. N. Coch- 
ran, state manager Superin- 
tendent Frank N. Julian was the prin- 
cipal speaker, commenting on the great 
growth of fraternal insurance in Ala- 
bama last year. He and other speakers 
were introduced by J. J. Cantey, state 
manager Maccabees. 

Birmingham was chosen for the 1942 
convention and Mrs. Ethel Holiway, 
Montgomery, national treasurer Wood-: 
men Circle, was elected delegate to the 
National Fraternal Congress conven- 
tion at San Francisco in September. 





Washington Congress Plans 
Dinner for T. R. Heaney 


The Washington State Fraternal 
Congress will hold a special dinner at 
Seattle Sept. 28 in honor of Thomas R. 
Heaney, Chicago, high secretary Cath- 
olic Order of Foresters, and vice-presi- 
dent National Fraternal Congress. Mr. 
Heaney, who is expected to be ad- 
vanced to president of the N.F.C. will 
go to Seattle from the convention at 
San Francisco. 

T. J. Ivers is Washington congress 
president and C. D. Robinson, Wash- 
ington department fraternal supervisor, 
is secretary, both being Seattle men. 








Alberta Life Department 
to Have Orthodox Methods 


TORONTO—Life companies in Can- 
ada, and the life business as a whole, 
have been assured by the government of 
the province of Alberta the government 
will sell life insurance on a sound ac- 
tuarial basis and the new department 
will follow sound underwriting prin- 
ciples and such regulations as apply to 
life companies operating in the province. 
The announcement was made by A. Gor- 
don Nairn, supervisor of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Canada. The 
bill authorizing the government to sell 
life insurance was passed recently. The 
government has been selling fire insur- 
ance for two years. 

There will be no unfair competition 
between the government and the com- 
panies, Mr. Nairn said. He was assured 
the new department will be subjected to 
the same corporation taxes as life com- 
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Convention Dates 


Sept. 8-5, International Association of 
Insurance Counse White Sul pees 
prings, W. Va., Greenbrier hote 

Sept. 8-9, Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, Hershey, Pa., Hotel Hershey. 

Sept. 8-10—International Ciaim Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City. Ambassador Hotel. 


Sept. 15-18, Canadian Superintendents 
of Insurance, Toronto, Royal York Hotel. 
Sept. 15-19—National Association of 
idte ei Cincinnati, Gibson 
otel. 


Sept. 19-20, Insurance Federation of 
New York, Rochester, Hotel Seneca. 

Sept. 23-25, National Fraternal Con- 
gress, San Fraricisco, St. Francis hotel. 


Sept. 25-26, Actuarial Society 
America, Seignory Club, Quebec. 

Sept. 25-27, Institute of Home Office 
> acai Chicago, Edgewater Beach 

otel. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, Netherlands Plaza, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1, Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 3, Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America, New York, Hotel 
Roosevelt. 

Sept. 29-30, Oct. 1-3, Insurance Section, 
American Bar Association, Indianapolis, 
Claypool Hotel. 

Oct. 6-98, American Life Convention, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

November 3-5, fe Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau and Association of Life 
Agency Officers joint meeting, Toronto, 
Royal York Hotel. 

Dec. 8-10, National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, mid-winter 
meeting, New York, Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Dec, 9-10, Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, New York, Waldorf-Astoria. 

Dec. 11-12, Life Presidents Association, 
New York, Waldorf-Astoria. 





of 








panies, an actuary will be emploved, ade- 
quate reserves for contingencies will be 
set up, adequate mortality tables estab- 
lished, and the department will have to 
pay the premium tax of 3 percent or bet- 
ter, the same as life companies. 


Remarkable Record of Fitch 


The record of Kenneth Fitch of 
Wichita in attaining the No. 1 sales po- 
sition of New York Life in the year 
ending July 1 is all the more remark- 
able because of the fact that he was 
chairman of the Community Chest ac- 
tivity in Wichita last fall. For several 
weeks he gave his entire attention to 
that civic work. The campaign under 
his leadership was the first successful 
one in the city in 12 years. He is now 
president of the Community Chest 
there. 

Mr. Fitch by reason of being the top 
producer of New York Life became 
automatically president of the Top 
Club. 

Two other representatives from the 
Wichita branch of New York Life also 
attained Top Club honors. Elmer C. 
Moore is vice-president at large of the 
Top Club, meaning that he ranged in 
the top six, and Dale Carmean of To- 
peka also qualified. William Yost of 
Salina, Kan., is chairman of the One 
Club of the southwestern department 
for more paid applications than any 
One Club member in the department. 
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New England Mutual Has 
New War Clause 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


in all new issues to risks ages 18-30. In 
addition a limit to be issued for officers 
and men in the service was prescribed. 

The aviation and ~ar risk hazards 
now are being covered in a “special war 
and aviation provisions” rider which is 
a‘combination of a war rider and the 
special aviation exclusion clause here- 
tofore issued. The special aviation 
exclusion rider continues to be issued 
and extended.to all lives, male and fe- 
male, at all ages up to and including 30, 
where the special war and aviation pro- 
visions rider does not apply. 


Rules as to Standard Issue 


Policies on all individuals connected 
with any branch of the service or any 
reserves associated with such service or 
likely to be so associated, will be issued 
on a standard basis (subject to the 
usual underwriting requirements) with 
the exception of enlisted men in the 
army, navy, marine corps, coast guard, 
and national guard, and reserves asso- 
ciated with these branches of service, 
and any selectees who have been classi- 
fied in class 1A, 1B, 1C, 1D, 1E, or ap- 
pear likely to be so classified, on all of 
whom there will be an extra rating of 
$3.75 per thousand. . 

“Naturally, in such cases where this 
rating is assessed,” W. J. Sieger, vice- 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies, stated in the bulletin to field men, 
“no preferred policies may be issued, 
but on all other groups, such as officers 
in any branch of the service or in the 
reserves, we will continue the issuance 
of preferred policies, such as ‘life ex- 
pectation, preferred risk and modern- 
ized systematic savings, but no term. 

“We feel confident that the insuring 
public, and we know, our field force, 
will realize not only the necessity but 
the wisdom of the adoption of this 
rider,’ Mr. Sieger said. 


Provisions of Rider 


The special war and aviation provi- 
sions rider limits‘ liability to payment of 
a single sum equal to premiums paid on 
the policy less any dividends and/or 
coupons returned, and less any indebt- 
edness to the company on account of 
or secured by the policy, but not less 
than the reserves including reserve un- 
der any dividend additions, accumulated 
value of any matured coupons, amount 
of any cash dividends and any dividend 
deposits at interest to the credit of the 
policy and not previously surrendered, 
withdrawn or otherwise applied, and 
less any indebtedness to the company 
on account of or secured by the policy 
in case of death: 


Various Hazards Listed 


(1) Occurring while in military, naval 
or air service for any country at war 
whether declared or undeclared, or 
within six months after termination of 
such service, as a result of wounds, in- 
juries or disease suffered or contracted 
while in the service; (2) occurring while 
the insured is outside the United States 
and District of Columbia in any non- 
combatant unit auxiliary to the military, 
naval or air service of any country at 
war, whether such war be declared or 
undeclared, or within six months after 
termination of service in such unit, as 
a result of wounds, injuries, or disease 
suffered or contracted while in such unit; 
(3) or occurring as a result of war or 
any act incident thereto whether such 
war be declared or undeclared, either 
while the insured is traveling or resid- 
ing outside the United States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia or within six months 
after return to the states or the district; 
(4) or occurring as a result, directly or 
indirectly of the insured being in, on, 
or about by reason of service or travel, 
as a passenger or otherwise, any vehicle 
or mechanical device for aerial flight or 
ascension, except as a fare-paying pas- 
sener in a licensed common carrier pas- 
senger aircraft of an incorporated car- 


rier on scheduled regular passenger 
service in the United States. : 
A final provision is that policy provi- 
sions as to incontestability shall not be 
construed to require payment by the 
company of any amount in excess of 
that’ provided therein if death of the 
insured occurs under any of the cir- 
cumstances set forth in the rider. 





See Increase in 


Federal Aid 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


education service staff whips it into 
shape for most effective teaching use. 

Requirements are that those to be in- 
structed shall be a selected group; that 
they shall all be working at the type 
of business in which they are taking 
instruction; that they shall be taught 
by qualified personnel, and that classes 
shall be limited in size. 

While any request for federal aid 
must come from the business men 
themselves and local and state educa- 
tion officials, the ‘business education 
service has gone even farther in sub- 
sidizing courses for some fields of busi- 
ness that have requested help in work- 
ing up a course of instruction. In such 
cases the industry itself picks the best 
qualified man it can get from its own 
ranks to do the job. The government 
pays his salary and he works in the 
business education office with the help 
of staff members. 

At present representatives of the 
pharmaceutical, retail shoe and restau- 





rant fields, are compiling instruction 
manuals in the business education 
office. The same thing has already 


been done for paint and varnish and 
furniture businesses. In addition to 
paying the compiler’s salary and help- 
ing him in his work, the government 
pays for the printing of the manual. 
The insurance organization that initi- 
ated the federal aid project is the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. The C.L.U. is not interested. 
There have been several meetings on the 
subject and the matter may be brought 
up at the Cincinnati annual meeting. 





Proof of Annuity Idea Is 
in Jaunts It Finances 





A striking argument for the purchase 
of annuities is contained in a letter re- 
ceived by Lewis Degen, agent of Mutual 
Life of New York, in the John R. Hastie 
agency, Chicago, from Miss Millicent 
Stebbins, owner of an annuity which 
Mr. Degen sold her in September, 1934, 
out of proceeds of her father’s life in- 
surance. She wrote the letter from the 
C L Bar ranch, Cora, Wyo. 

Each year Mr. Degen drops Miss 
Stebbins a birthday card. Since 1934 
the annual letter has had to travel a long 
way, for on her birthday Miss Stebbins 
invariably is in some other part of the 
world than in Parker High School, Chi- 
cago, where she has been a teacher for 
many years. Her summer pleasure 
jaunts have been financed by the annuity. 
In her letter of acknowledgment sent 
Aug. 10, Miss Stebbins listed the various 
places where she has received the annual 
card from Mr. Degen. 

1935, Bryce Canyon, Utah, en route 
on a world tour. 

1936, Nancy, France. 

1937, Boulder, Colo., where she was 
studying at the summer session. 

1938, On a ship sailing from Bergen 
for the North Cape. 

1939, At the International House in 
Berkeley, Calif.. where she again was 
studying. 

1940, In New York attending the ex- 
position. 

1941, On the Northern Pacific en route 
to Sun Valley and a two week pack trip 
with the Trail Riders of the Wilderness. 

“Your birthday greeting is always 
welcome,” Miss Stebbins writes. “It 
finds me no matter where I am. I have 
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Good and Bad Times 


A timely point brought out by Irvin 
C. Renfrew, Hutchinson, Kan., before 





Northwestern Mutual Life’s annual 
agency convention is worth deep con- 
sideration: In good times life insur- 
ance is hard to sell but it is easy to get 
the money if the sale is made; while in 
times of depression the sale is easier to 
make but is harder to get the cash for 
the premium. 


Getting Cash with “App” 

More attention is now being paid to 
simple ways of getting desired action by 
using well chosen phrases. Department 
stores plagued with small deliveries have 
found that many can be eliminated by 
training clerks to say: “Will you take 
this with you?” instead of suggesting 
“Do you want this delivered?” 

Much of the trouble in getting cash 
with applications can be eliminated in 
this manner. One agency has had much 
success by getting its men to ask: “Do 
you wish to give me your check or cash 
for this premium?” Obviously, by giv- 
ing the applicant two alternatives he is 
likely to select one or the other rather 
than try to counter with an answer that 
he will pay on delivery. 

Most people who have sufficient cash 
on hand desire to hold on to it as long 
as possible so that even the slightest 
suggestion on the agent’s part that pay- 
ment be deferred will be taken advan- 
tage of by the buyer. 


Difference Pointed Out 


In spite of its increase in new pro- 
duction over last year, the life insur- 
ance business has been criticised by 
some as failing to keep the pace with 
the general increase in business activity. 
One difference between life insurance 
and other types of business which com- 
mentators usually fail to take into ac- 
count, however, is that an increase in, 
say, department store sales not only 
represents a larger number of articles 
sold but also any price advance in those 
articles. On the other hand life insur- 
ance production figures are based on 
the face amount of policies sold. There 
is nothing to tell whether it was, on 
the average, a higher or lower premium 
type than was sold during the previous 
period against which comparison is be- 
ing made. Also production figures do 
not reflect the greater persistency of 
business sold in one period as compared 
with another. This may be very im- 
portant in the-case of quarterly and 
semi-annual business. 

In view of the increasing emphasis 
which has been placed on quality of 
business and persistency it seems likely 
that the increase of 3.8 percent for the 
year to date and 9.4 percent for the 
month of July probably tells only part 
of the story. Undoubtedly much more 
of the quarterly and semi-annual busi- 








been a great summer wanderer, espe- 
cially since the ‘secure feeling’ of my 
annuity lets me cast all cares to the 
wind the minute school closes. I hope 
to take more such trips. Greetings, good 
wishes and gratitude for your thought- 
fulness.” 

Charles S. Stebbins purchased the life 
insurance in 1893 which made his daugh- 
ter’s annuity possible. He had been 
a policyholder of Mutual Life of New 
York since 1876. The policies were pur- 
chased when Richard A. McCurdy was 
president and when the Mutual Life had 
the general agency system. The general 
agent was W. F. Allen, Omaha. 

Mr. Degen has been for 24 years with 
Mutual Life and has written from 1,500 
to 2,000 lives representing 40 different 
nationalities, and placing in all com- 
panies, including Mutual Life, between 
$8,000,000 and $10,000,000 of business. 
He has qualified for the National Field 
Club for about 13 years. 
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ness written this year will pay at leg 
a full annual premium than was th 
case in years past. 
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Compulsory Savings 


Federal Price Administrator Leg 
Henderson’s recent suggestion that a 
compulsory savings program may }, 
ahead should stimulate everybody jn 
the life insurance business to promot 
the sales of defense bonds and defense 
stamps with the utmost vigor, accord. 
ing to one observer, who points oyt 
that enforced savings would hit life jp. 
surance sales very badly. Enforced 
Savings, he pointed out, would tend to 
divert much of the money that woul 
otherwise go into life insurance, mak. 
ing it impossible for many who would 
otherwise buy to obtain the insurance 
protection they should have. On the 
other hand, the same amount raised in 
voluntary purchases of defense savings 
bonds would tend more nearly to he 
distributed according to ability to buy. 
That is, those with larger surpluses 
would put more into defense bonds than 
others of about the same income level 
who had less money available. The 
latter group, on a voluntary purchase 
basis, would still be able to afford life 
insurance which it would not if a flat 
percentage of earnings were demanded 
for investment in defense savings se. 
curities. + 


Go-Givers Not Go-Getters 


Norman K. Allison, Chicago man- 
ager of the Connecticut General Life, 
who has made a splendid record in re- 
cruiting a high type of agents and 
training them along very _ intelligent 
lines, refers to his staff as “go-givers,” 
rather than “go-getters.” He believes 
that agents should have in mind a def- 
nite picture of what they intend to do 
before they try to do it. They should 
not undertake, in his opinion, to advise 
a person about his insurance until they 
have all the facts at their command. 
He is not interested at all in high pov- 
ered salesmen, men with so-called mag- 
netic qualities. He is more interested 
in agents of likeable personality who 
have the faculty of inspiring confidence 
because of their conscientious discharge 
of their duties. He places great em- 
phasis on what comes from the heart 
as well as from the head. 


Mutual Life Cincinnati Dinner 
Mutual Life is arranging a dinner 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 17 at the 
Netherland Plaza hotel for all Mutual 
Life people in attendance at the meeting 


of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 


New Jersey Groups Open Season 


The Life Supervisors Association 0! 
Northern New Jersey will open its sea 
son Sept. 16 with a dinner meeting. 4 
new president will be elected as the i 
cumbent has been appointed a genet 
agent. 





The Life Agency Cashiers Associ: 


tion, Newark, will start its season wit! 
a dinner meeting Sept. 24. 
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€ 
H. W. Cornelius of Bacon, Whipple * 


Co., 1385 South La Salle street, Chicas®, 
gives the following stock quotations © 
life companies as of Aug. 25, 1941: 


Par Div. Bid Aske 
Aetna Life .... 10 1.40% 28% 30 
Conn. ‘Genl. ..... 10 .80 26% 38 
Contl. Assur. 10 2.00 35 a 
iife & Cas,..:. 3 60. 10 #8 
Lincoln Natl. 10 1.40* 28% 30, 
New World Life 10 30 % 4 
N. W. Natl. Life 7.50 .30 g 108 
Ohio Natl. Life. 10 1.25 29% 31 
Old Line Life... 10 60 10% 2 
Travelers ...... 100 16.00 410 42 
Wis. National... 10 1.00 16 38 


*Includes extras. 
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Stressing Juvenile Boosts 
Production 15 to 20 Percent 





NEW YORK-—Juvenile insurance 
can be made to pay big dividends to the 





> out agent who looks — beyond the rather 
fe in- small direct commissions and is willing 
orced to use this form of insurance as an en- 
ud to tering wedge to prospects whom he 
vould would otherwise have difficulty in reach- 
mak- ing, according to experts in this field. 
vould Among those who have been. particu- 
ance larly successful with juvenile insurance 
1 the are Andrew ‘M. Christensen, agency or- 
ed in ganizer of the New York Life’s Brook- 
vings lyn agency, and A. W. Faranda of the 
0 be New York Life agency in New York 
buy. City which is headed by Joseph Schir- 
luses [ME mer, inspector of agencies. 
than Both Mr. Christensen and Mr. Fa- 
level randa feel that the juvenile insurance 
The is invaluable in getting a man to talk 
chase about insurance when it would other- 
1 life wise be impossible to break through his 
| flat declared reluctance to discuss the sub- 
nded ject. A man may take a practical and 
5 Se even calloused attitude about his wife’s 
future in the event of his death but his 
children are sure to be his soft spot. 
Once the approach is made on the basis 
— of a savings fund for the child, it is not 
L% hard to get the prospect to talk about 
opi his entire insurance setup. Frequently 
‘al it is possible to discover angles which 
igent lead to immediate or future business. 
vad Sold Insurance on Wife 
‘teh For example, Mr, Christensen re- 
o do | cently talked juvenile insurance to a 
ould | ™an with whom he had been unable to 
dvise | get any place on a straight insurance 
they @ approach. After growing expansive on 
sand. the subject of his son, the prospect re- 
pow: fm vealed that in two more years he would 
mag: have finished paying for a 20 payment 
ested life policy, thereby becoming a pros- 
who | Pect for additional insurance at that 
fence @ ‘time. In addition there was an imme- 
1arge diate sale on the prospect’s wife, who 
em- @ Pp to that time was uninsured. 
heart A couple of years ago Mr. Christen- 
sen addressed a New York Life club 
meeting on the direct and particularly 
' the indirect benefits of using juvenile 
insurance. A year later a number of 
inner J those who had heard him went up to 
the | him and said that they had used his 
utua H ideas and found that they were fully as 
eting FF effective as he had stated. He believes 
Un & that an agent can easily increase his 
| production 15 to 20 percent by going 
| after juvenile business. 
[SOD & 3 . 
ie Savings Fund Is Basis 
se ® The juvenile approach is made solely 
. AB on the basis of a savings fund for the 
Zs chiia, usually to provide a college, tech- 
neral nical school or even a trade school edu- 


cation. Parents are becoming increas- 
ingly aware that if their children are 
to have any chance at all of getting 
ahead in the world they must go out 
equipped with something better than 
just a high school education. The 
Payor benefit” is very appealing, mak- 
ing it possible for the parent to insure 
the accumulation of the savings fund 
» even though he should die. 
| A particular advantage which Mr. 
‘E Christensen stresses is that where there 
» 's only one “cycle” in the usual insur- 
F ince sale, the juvenile policy brings in 
: Tht perhaps even three cycles. 
fe child is, the agent sells a policy on the 
.. as soon as he is born, then 20 
: ata later when the :policy matures 
: sg iS an opportunity for another 
B 2 and certainly nobody would have 
: = ter chance of making the sale than 
ve agent who has been responsible for 
Providing the savings fund. Then, in 
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some cases there is a chance to make 
sales as late as 20 years later, possibly 
not for the agent himself but for his 
son, if he has gone into the business. 


Ask About Child’s Health 


Mr. Christensen found that an effec- 
tive opening remark when first meeting 
a prospect and learning that he has a 
child is to ask if the child is in good 
health. If this is the case, the parent 
feels happy about it but if it is not the 
parent is ordinarily extremely anxious 
about the child’s future and exception- 
ally interested in making some provi- 
sion. This question was _ originated 
some years ago by Vice-president G. M. 
Lovelace of New York Life. 

While Mr. Faranda has found the 
“payor benefit” extremely effective in 
his selling, he has also found that the 
term is either too technical to be 
readily appreciated or else has been so 
frequently used by other insurance men 
that it has lost its value with the pros- 
pect. Consequently he prefers to refer 
to it as a special supplementary agree- 
ment that will accomplish the objective, 
which he outlines in simple, non-techni- 
cal language. In this way it has a fresh 
appeal for the prospect which the mere 
term “payor benefit” would not have. 


Attains Same Objective 


Frequently Mr. Faranda finds that 
though the approach is made on the 
basis of insuring the youngster so as 
to provide for his future, the object 
can be better attained by insuring the 
parent. This leads to the latter type 
of sale rather than juvenile but it would 
have been impossible to make the sale 
if it had not been for the juvenile ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Faranda’s use of juvenile insur- 
ance enables him to make use of a fact 
which the prospect would resent if men- 
tioned directly, namely that his wife 
was nothing to him before he met her 
and might very well get along without 
him after he was gone but the relation- 
ship between parent and child is so 
close that it is impossible for the parent 
to conceive of it not existing. 





Place for Career Men 
in Production Field 


Interest was taken in the talk of 
Agency Manager Harry Chipman at the 
conference of the Columbus, O., agency 
of Equitable Society at Lake Wawasee, 
Ind. He said that a “career man” in 
any line is one who follows a certain 
course of action with devotion and who 
travels the high road to success. 

He brought out that there is a need 
for career agents; that the insuring 
public, as well as the life companies are 
demanding them; and he asked about 
the agent himself—the necessity of his 
becoming a career agent; what the 
advantages to him would be; whether 
he would be happier, and whether he 
would have more money. 

The delegates were told that, if they 
would become career men, they must 
build prestige and prospects through 
contacts, and that the process of getting 
themselves believed in and accepted is 
most important; that they must have 
organized presentations for all the forms 
of life insurance which they wish to 
sell; that they must present simple pro- 
grams to small buyers, for example, 
talking about high school education to 
a man who patently cannot afford a 





college education for his son; that they 
must sell planned protection; that they 
must catalogue their clientele, keeping 
not only prospect and policyholder cards, 
but a complete file on each case as well. 


Accident-Health Provides 
Life Insurance Contacts 


C. B. McClure, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
general agent of the Ohio State Life 
in the north Texas territory, spoke at 
its annual convention on “Life Sales 
Through Accident Contacts.” He 
stressed the fact that companies are 
looking for men with a lot of contacts 
to represent them. Therefore, their ex- 
perience has been that men who do have 
a lot of contacts are the men who make 
good in the life insurance business. So 
how is the average man whose contacts 
are limited going to increase them so he 
will succeed in the life insurance busi- 
ness? Mr. McClure asked. He sug- 
gested they do this through the sale of 
accident and health business. He also 
advised any agent who knew he was 
not doing half the business he was 
capable of doing and not making half 
the money he should like to make, and 
needs to make, that he temporarily lay 
aside his life insurance rate book and 
concentrate on health and accident busi- 
ness for a while. He assured such 
agents they would find it a very profit- 
able way of prospecting and possibly in- 
crease their life business besides. 


Birthday Cards for Children 


Some life agents in addition to hav- 
ing records of birth dates of policyhold- 
ers chronicle such dates of children of 
policyholders. Birthday cards are sent 
to these little people and they are 
highly appreciated. They make a great 
hit with the parents. The cost is small, 
but they create a lot of good will and 
friendship. 


Learn What Tugs at Man’s Heart 


To learn what really tugs at the heart 
of a man makes it possible to lead him 
into a receptive mood for a life in- 
surance estate presentation that can be 
free of any attempt at high pressure, 
John A. Witherspoon, Nashville general 
agent John Hancock Mutual Life and 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, pointed out 
to the Indianapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Life insurance wisely purchased re- 











Avoids Option Trouble on 
Policy Loans from Banks 


NEW YORK—While going to a 
bank rather than to the issuing com- 
pany for a loan on a life policy is usu- 
ally so beset with complexities that the 
low interest is frequently a dubious 
saving, there are occasions when the 
insured insists on it and in the interest 
of serving a client there is nothing for 
the agent to do but give him the best 
help possible. One difficulty that is 
frequently met with is the refusal of 
companies to permit settlement options 
to apply to whatever portion of the pol- 
icy would be left over after satisfying 
the bank loan. 


Applies Only to Cash Value 


One agent handled this problem by 
making the assignment apply only to 
the cash value of the policy. Thus, the 
bank would have had the right to re- 
imburse itself out of the cash value in 
the event of default but not out of the 
proceeds in the event the borrower died 
before repaying the loan. In order to 
provide the bank with protection 
against his death the borrower bought 
a term insurance policy payable to the 
bank in an amount equal to the loan. 
The assignment of the cash values of 
the existing policy provided that if the 
borrower died the assignment would 
automatically be cancelled. In this par- 
ticular case the insured was able to 
borrow at a sufficiently low rate so 
that even including his term insurance 
premium he was paying less than 6 
percent rate he would have to pay un- 
der his policy. He needed the cash 
urgently in his business. 

While it might be argued that the 
cash values and the proceeds of the 
original policy could have been assigned 
to the bank and the new term insurance 
bought and put under option, for the 
man’s family the situation was, as is 
frequently the case, that the old insur- 
ance had more desirable modes of set- 
tlement than would have been available 
under the new term insurance. 











lieves the mind of the policyholder of 
much of the burden and strain that is 
the common lot of man. Sentiment can 
be-made to break down the wall of re- 
sistance that is naturally erected against 
the approach of the life agent. 








Approach Used in Talking 
to Professional People 


Harry Sargent, an agent of the Mu- 
tual Trust Life in the Cedar Rapids 
agency, has a novel plan which he uses 
in approaching and selling profesional 
and business men. Many such prospects 
found themselves at the end of the de- 
pression with their books overloaded 
with bad accounts. There were unpaid 
bills of long standing. These men had 
performed professional service. Some 
bills will undoubtedly be collected as 
business conditions improve. Most of 
them, however, will remain unpaid. If 
these accounts had been collected they 
would have added quite an increase to 
the income of these men. Mr. Sargent 
says in his approach: 


Bad Debt Insurance 


“Dr. Smith, you are probably in a posi- 
tion similar to that of most other pro- 
fessional men in regard to your outstand- 
ing accounts. You no doubt have a 
considerable volume of these accounts 
that you consider to be bad, and yet, 


were you able to include them as cash in 
your estate, it would make a material 
difference in the size of your estate. 

“That’s what I’d like to talk with you 
about for a few minutes this morning. 
Shall we call it ‘bad debt insurance’? 

“IT assume that from time to time there 
are certain payments made on these so- 
called ‘bad debts’ which you did not ex- 
pect to receive. My plan is this: Let’s 
assume that you have a file of bad ac- 
counts today totaling $5,000. That’s 
money that you’ve earned and are en- 
titled to! And yet, when the time comes 
to settle your estate, that amount cannot 
be included as an asset. 

“If we could guarantee the payment of 
those accounts in full to your estate at 
the time of your death, would you be 
willing to pay my company, say, 2% 
percent to 3 percent per annum of the 
amount of those debts? Here’s how it 
can be done... .” He then goes into 
the details of the policy which he pro- 
poses on the prospect’s life. 
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Dotonss Crouies 
Ordinary Market 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


question of action on the agent’s pro- 
posal is tossed back and forth between 
the wife and husband rather than be- 
tween the agent and the prospect. It 
is often the wife who makes the final 
decision anyway. The prospect is in 
the home surrounded by the family 
which brings into the immediate fore- 
ground of thetinterview those entities in 
his life which most strongly influence 
him to buy life insurance. 

Some observers point out that work- 
ers, who can be reached best if not solely 
by night calls, particularly those who 
are unionized, get good salaries at all 
times. These salaries are probably more 
certain and more nearly fixed than the 
salaries of executives or the incomes of 
business men. They are less subject to 
fluctuation. But more important, a 
larger percentage of their income is 
available for life insurance purposes. 
The worker does not live as extrava- 
gantly as the white collar class, the 
semi-executive, etc. He doesn’t spend 
as much for clothes, and a Sunday suit 
lasts a long time. He doesn’t have to 
have quite as good a car or home or 
furniture, etc. 


Wealthy Market Depleted 


The upper market of rich men is being 
reduced by taxes and curtailed opportu- 
nity for making large fortunes. The 
workers appear to be the best source 
for offsetting this loss of business and 
may prove a more fruitful field. 

In order to capture the market of 
those earning from $2,000 to $3,000 a 
year, the agent must make more and 
quicker sales, he should spend at least 
three evenings a week selling in the 
home, and he should use the telephone 
to make appointments in the daytime, 
qualifying prospects as quickly as possi- 
ble in the first interview. 

A procedure of this kind will enable 
the agent to follow defense dollars to 
the point at which they are being earned. 

However, there are other profitable 
fields besides that of the worker; farm- 
ers, for instance, who are getting high 
parity prices. Juvenile insurance is a 
good market because of lower age lim- 
its and more liberal underwriting rules. 
Women are taking more jobs that men 
have had, and are getting better paying 
jobs as a result. In the field of mort- 
gage insurance, residential building is 
the largest in 12 years. Business in- 
surance has not been tapped to the ex- 
tent that some other fields have, and 
this is partly due to the fact that many 
underwriters do not know how to solve 
the business man’s problem with life 
insurance. Of course, the phenomenal 
demand for pension trust and salary 
savings life insurance is well known. 


Need Simple Savings Plan 


There seems to be considerable need 
for a simple life insurance savings plan 
for agents to work with, programs such 
as “income packages” providing $50 to 
$100 a month for two, five and 10 years, 
etc. 

Contrary to the general accepted no- 
tion, professional and white collar 
classes of earners are making more 
money in many cases than they did a 
year ago. The middle class is still a 
vast field for the agent, and because of 
the demand for services, goods, and 
manpower of all kinds whether in offices 
or professional fields is keeping the in- 
come of such clases in line with others 
more directly concerned with defense 
production. A recent survey revealed 
that the majority of this type of earner 
is actually better off financially than 
he was a year ago. 








Joe C. Caperton, general agent of 
State Mutual Life in Chicago, who suf- 
fered a mild heart attack this summer 
and has been taking it easy ever since, 
has recuperated to the point where he 
has appeared several times at his office 
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Higher Premium 
Sales Predicted 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


to continue the full premium after he 
went into service. This is important in 
view of the fact that the soldiers and 
sailors civil relief act does not extend to 
policies which exclude the war hazard. 


Builds Bigger Reserve 


From the point of view of any policy- 
holder who is in the army or only re- 
motely likely to be called into service, 
the higher premium type of policy has 
the advantage of returning a larger 
amount in premiums—with interest— 
than would be the case if the coverage 
were ordinary life or term insurance. 

Mr. Polsgrove has specialized in insur- 
ance on army officers to the extent that 
they account for more than 90 percent 
of his business. He has more than 500 
policyholders, all the way from Iceland 
to the Philippines. He often spends a 
week at a time at an army post. He 
uses extremely low pressure in his sell- 
ing, realizing that any other course 
would quickly wear out his welcome. 
He doesn’t believe in complicated pro- 
gramming systems much as his business 
is sold on the basis of the prospect’s 
putting away $10 a month, which usually 
buys in the neighborhood of $5,000 of 
ordinary life insurance. In fact, because 
of the age distribution of most of his 
prospects, $10 a month buys enough 
more than $5,000 that Mr. Polsgrove 
estimates that the excess of these odd 
amounts over $5,000 has added up to 
more than $50,000 since the first of this 
year. 

One phase of the rapidly spreading 
move to adopt war riders doesn’t worry 
him in the least. That is the effect on 
persistency of business he has already 
written. 








John Hancock 
Rally in Chicago 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


Albert C. Adams of Philadelphia as 
secretary. 

The following directors were elected: 
John A. Witherspoon, Nashville; H. Lee 
Leavell, Wichita; Ferrel M. Bean, 
Oklahoma City, and J. Bruce MacWhin- 
ney, Newark. 


Harry Wood Presides 


J. Harry Wood, second vice-president 
in charge of general agencies, presided 
at the Monday meeting. 

Tuesday’s session was presided over 
by Robert M. Williams. Ralph W. 
Hoyer, Columbus, .O., a past president, 
gave a talk in memory of Mr. Acker- 
man. “A few Facts about the Home 
Office Organization,” was the topic of 
Charles F. Diman, vice-president and 
secretary. Paul F. Clark, vice-president, 
had as his subject, “1924—1941.” “Tax- 
ation in Life Insurance Selling,’ by 
Byron K. Elliott, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, and “Markets and Tools,” 
by Mr. Wood completed the addresses. 
The afternoon was spent with members 
participating in sports. The president’s 
reception and dinner, with an address 
by Mr. Cox, was in the evening. 

Wednesday’s program consisted of a 
series of round table discussions, the 
first being presided over by Percy G. 
Lapey, and discussions by John F. Bid- 
inger, Joseph N. Desmon, David C. 
Dickey, Frank A. Erickson, C. S. Feg- 
ley, Jr., Austin H. Feltus and Norman 
Utts. The topic of their discussions was 
“Selling.” The second discussion was 
presided over by Harry Gardiner, and 
discussions were led by G. Ellis Fulton, 











recently. Mr. Caperton is expected to 
be back at his desk Friday and to be 
able to devote most of his time again 
to active direction of his agency. 


John D. Howell, David M. Joachim, 
Michael G. Kletz, and Pasquale A. 
Quarto. A special discussion was held 
for the ladies. 

Thursday’s program opened with a 
meeting of the John Hancock Char- 
tered Life Underwriters chapter, pre- 
sided over by Corinne V. Loomis, 
president. Mr. Williams presided over 
a panel discussion in the morning, when 
speeches were made by Eli S. Skaist, 
Richard H. Swann, Lloyd O. Swanson, 
and Elmer L. Weimer. 





New Litigation on 
Disability Dividend Issue 
Is Started at Cincinnati 


NEW YORK—Metropolitan Life has 
received notice of a suit brought by 
John L. Sanger of Cincinnati in com- 
mon pleas court in that city which chal- 
lenges the company’s right to differenti- 
ate in dividend payments between pol- 
icyholders having the disability income 
provision in their policies and those who 
do not have it. A number of these suits 
have been brought against Metropolitan 
and other companies but in each case 
that has been decided the courts have 
upheld the companies’ right to draw a 
distinction between disability and non- 
disability policies. 

The Sanger suit is based on the al- 
legation that while, until 1936, the plain- 
tiff received his full dividends, in 1937 
and the following years the company, 
without his knowledge or consent, or 
that of other similar policyholders, “ar- 
bitrarily, unlawfully, and wrongfully” 
and without notice to the policyholders, 
divided its policyholders into two groups, 
those with income disability policies and 
those without them. The plaintiff ap- 
parently bases his case on the alleged 
tailure to give notice of this change in 
method of computing dividends, rather 
than questioning company’s right to 
make such a distinction. 

Payment of a lower dividend scale to 
policies with the income disability bene- 
fit first came up about 10 years ago after 
many companies found that they were 
losing large amounts of money on dis- 
ability business. The New York de- 
partment sent out a circular letter call- 
ing attention to the inequity of paying 
the same dividends to policyholders hav- 
ing this expensive provision in their 
policies as to those who lacked it and 
suggesting that dividends be adjusted ac- 
cordingly, 

The first suit was Rhine vs. New York 
Life. The case went to the court of 
appeals, New York’s highest tribunal, 
the company being the winner. New 
York Life’s actuaries were able to show 
that while in the usual policy dividends 
result from savings on expense, mor- 
tality and excess interest, a fourth fac- 
tor must be taken into account in com- 
puting policies with the old income dis- 
ability provision. Since policies with this 
provision, though contributing to sur- 
plus through savings and expense, mor- 
tality, and excess interest, constitute a 
drain on surplus because of their dis- 
ability feature, it is therefore proper 
to take the disability provision into con- 
sideration as a negative factor in the 
dividend calculation. 

The same ground was gone over in 
Rubin vs. Metropolitan Life. The plain- 
tiff brought suit in the belief that the 
court of appeals decision would not ap- 
ply because, whereas the New York Life 
policy contained the disability provision 
as an integral part of the contract, 
Metropolitan wrote its disability pro- 
vision as a supplementary contract on 
which a separate, nonparticipating pre- 
mium was paid. The court of appeals, 
however, held that the decision in the 
Rhine case applied. 





Saville with Clayton Agency 
Robert M. Saville has joined the 
Newark agency of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life as assistant to General Agent 
John E. Clayton. For the past eight 


years he has been with the L. 
Sprague agency in New York City. 
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Agent Education 
Gets Cash Results 


The value of a sales training progray 
for agents was convincingly shown in 
figures for his own company discusseq 
by Ben H. Williams, director of gale 
of Southwestern Life, at the anny 
meeting of The National Underwrite, 
Company in Cincinnati. 

The company inaugurated a rather jp. 
tensive sales training plan for agents jy 
January, 1940, and 102 salesmen signe; 
up for the program. The first gi 
months, 88 followed through but only ¢; 
for the entire year. In 1939 these 4, 
salesmen paid for $7,635,384 and in 194 
$9,328,724, a gain of $1,693,340. Ny 
stars, only good mill run agents, were 
in the group. 

The 24 who carried out the program 
the first six months of 1940 but droppe 
out the last six had production of 3. 
689,451 in the first six months of 1949, 
compared with $1,187,449 the first six 
months of 1939, an increase of $502,002 
for the period in training. The second 
six months of 1940 they paid for $1,481. 
739, compared with $1,486,623 the ser. 
ond six months of 1939, a loss of $4,894, 

The average income of Southwester 
Life salesmen in 1939 was $3,047. In 
1940 the average income was $2,975, 
$72 less. However, the 64 men who 
took the training course earned an ay. 
erage income of $2,975 in 1939 and $3. 
370, or $395 more, in 1940. 

No educational plan is any good un. 
“— agents actually use it, Mr. Williams 
said. 

A. Walton Litz, manager of agencies 
of Commonwealth Life, Louisville, dis- 
cussed the sales training plan of his 
company, which is just now getting un- 
der way. i 

Mr. Litz stressed the fact that the in- 
dustrial agents today are getting busi- 
ness more easily than ordinary agents, 
and he recalled that this was true years 
ago when he started in the business, 
At that time in the town in which he 
was working there were 30 industrial 
agents making a living, and ten ordi- 
nary agents struggling. 

Commonwealth is hiring salaried men 
to take care of $7,000,000 of orphan 
business the company has in Louisvilt, 
Mr. Litz said, paying them on the basis 
of 5 percent of the renewal. 

Both companies use the Diamond Life 
Bulletins course. 


Alliance Life 
Consolidates Work 


Practically the entire head office or 
ganization of Alliance Life is now 10- 
cated in that company’s building in Chi- 
cago at 750 North Michigan avenue. 
Last week there were moved from Pe 
oria to Chicago the conservation, trat- 
scribing, filesand addressograph depatt- 
ments. Since April of 1940, the reinsut- 
ance and new business departments have 
been located in Chicago. ; 

The company now occupies the entift F 
six floors of the building at 750 North F 
Michigan. Nearly all of the official F 
have their headquarters in Chicago. Get 
eral Counsel D. I. Jarrett goes to Peors F 
one or two days a week particularly "7 
relation to investment matters, The i 7 
vestment, printing and advertising dF 
partments are still located in Peoria an 
nominally the home office is still in Pe. 
oria. 

Alliance Life, then known as Life & 
Casualty of Illinois, formerly had ' 
home office at 750 North Michigz? 
When it reinsured the business of th 
old Peoria Life, its name was change 
to Alliance Life and the head office w% 
moved to Peoria. The division of ti § 
work between the two cities has prov 
somewhat awkward and the consolite: 
tion of the various departments in U"™ 
cago is done to promote efficiency 
economy. 





Order four copies of Albert _Hirsts 
“When a Man Dies” for $1 from Nation 
Underwriter. 
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“| COMPLETE 


The ONLY "All-in-One" Reference Book 


9 ALL about the Companies! 





Giving all the useful and official financial data on the com- 
panies, National Underwriter Reports provide what you want 
to “know about” concerning each and every one—(404 were 
covered in last year’s edition). The field of private “rat- 
ings” or “opinions” is not entered. But if you want all the 
significant facts (including everything available from any 
other book except “opinions”) on which to base your own 
judgment, you'll find these in the “Unique Manual.” 


Records of Development—and the Latest 
Annual Statement in Full Detail 


The essential features of each company’s financial develop- 
ment are clearly shown, including capital and surplus at 
incorporation, changes since then, dividends paid, reinsur- 
ances, etc., as well as all special provisions of the companies’ 
charters. Picturing growth and trends for each company, 
the Section “STATISTICS BY YEARS” provides a record of 
development in figures, for the past 25 years, including each 
of the last five. 


Covering some 70 significant items from each company’s 
statement, and expressed in the new form that “a business 
man can understand,” these Analyses present all the impor- 
tant items given in all other books and also many valuable 
ones in addition. In short, the current statement is fully 
analyzed and more thoroughly reported upon than anywhere 
else except in the “convention” form itself. 


“Everything you need on 
a case!” 
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ALL IN ONE 


Sweeping Changes make New Information Essential! 


Get ALL the Facts—Order Yours Today 


1656} a 





Be “FULLY PREPARED” with ALL the Facts 


Get the NEW 194] 
Unique Manual-Digest 


It’s the one and only reference book that covers 
not only ALL companies but. also ALL three branches 
of life insurance information. 


1 ALL about the Figures! 


More than 1000 of the 1656 pages in the Unique Manual 
contain useful information not given in the smaller pocket 
sized books. It is this extra data on special and unusual sub- 
jects that makes it so valuable. Its rate-cost-value section is 
simply not approached by any other publication. 








Rates in full on some 4000 extra contracts—and sample 
rates on all contracts—are included. Dividends and cost 
illustrations are given on some five times as many contracts 
as small books show. About ten times as much surrender 
value data—(cash, loan and paid-up) is included. Annuities, 
Retirement Contracts, Single Premium Policies, Short Term 
Endowments, Special Contracts, Juvenile, Industrial and 
Government Insurance are all covered. Over 100 pages of 
Reserves and other special useful tables are also included. 


Settlement Option Incomes and Values at Retirement Ages 
are thoroughly treated. The “Incomes Payable” are given in 
detail not only for current issues but also for practically all 
contracts issued in the past 30 years. With its many illustra- 
tive programming tables, the Unique Manual is by all odds 
the most comprehensive source of programming material 
available anywhere. 


3 ALL about the Contracts! 


By concise “easily-grasped” paragraphs that instantly bring 
to light all vital provisions of- each company’s contract, 
including the “obscure” but significant points, the Unique 
Manual enables you to “get at” any policy provision accu- 
rately, easily and much more quickly than from the full 
verbose wording of the contract itself. The “legal language” 
is translated into the very facts you want to know about. 
“Company practice” too, is carefully covered—an important 
extra feature. 


Ready Now—Only $5.00—Or Your “‘Club Rate” 
Can You Afford to be Unprepared ? ? ? 








Mail this coupon now ! 
Send—, billing at our “club” rate, on delivery: 
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1941 UNIQUE MANUAL-DIGEST 


{ Mail to The National Underwriter Co., *2°,,2sst Fouren, s+. 


Cincinnati, Ohic 








Officers of the new Travelers-CLU Club 
are shown here with agency officers of the 
company: W. G. Pierce, F. G. Pierce 
Agency, Philadelphia, club secretary; Reid 
Hartsig, assistant supervisor Travelers 
agency field service; S. A. Cushman, Bar- 
tholomay & Clarkson, Chicago, president 
of the club; Vice President H. H. Arm- 
strong of the Travelers; D. S. Perry, Bos- 
ton, group insurance district supervisor; 
J. O. Hoover, superintendent of agencies; 
Maurice S. Tabor, C. S. Elliott Company, 
Buffalo, club director; C. W. Van Beynum, 
manager publicity department; and H. W. 
Anderson, superintendent of agencies. 


At a birthday celebration in honor of Gordon H. Campbell, veteran Aetna Life 
general agent at Little Rock, Arkansas agents presented their chief with a birthday 
cake, and a total of 164 applications secured in a two weeks drive. 

The amount of business secured governed the number of candles to appear on the 
cake. The more applications that were turned in, the smaller the number of candles. 
Enough applications were secured to reduce the number of candles down to 16, 
accomplishing the objective of “getting business to make the boss young again.” 


»~<* * 


New directors of St. Louis Life Underwriters Association: Seated from left to right 3 
—Miss Amelia Samuels, Home Life of N. Y.; Mrs. C. V. Galloway, Connecticut 
Mutual; Wellborn Estes, Occidental Life, retiring president; L. S. Becker, Lincoln © 
National, president; E. A. Pickel, Phoenix Mutual, secretary; R. D. Lowenstein, | 
Massachusetts Mutual; A. I. Stix, Jr.. Mutual Benefit; J. T. Murphy, Metropolitan; © 
Al Striegel, Metropolitan. 

Standing: W. J. Cusick, New York Life; Arthur Miller, Union Central; N, N, 
Burgheim, Northwestern Mutuai; Frank Vesser, Reliance Life; Adam _ Rosenthal, 
Acacia Mutual; A. W. Green, Equitable Society; F. T. Rench, National Life of Ver. 
mont; George Means, Metropolitan; D. O. Cramer, Prudential; J. P. Blake, State 
Mutual; F. M. See, New England Mutual; H. E. Scheppner, John Hancock; James | 
Callahan, Metropolitan; C. H. Erickson, Metropolitan. Absent: Stratford Lee Morton, 

Connecticut Mutual; T. E. McCary, Jr, 
Penn Mutual; and W. M. Dau, Travelers, 


What Average Policyholder 
Owns Through LifeInsurance 


The Quarter Million Round Table idea has spread rapidly since the formation of the first such organization in San Francisco. 


A majority of the current San Francisco membership are shown as follows: 


Back row—George Bowman, New York Life; W. V. Power, Connecticut Mutual; Baldo Ivancovich, Occidental; R. A. 
Davies, New York Life; Erle Collins, New York Life; R. H. Coffee, New York Life; J. J. Valentine, Occidental; E. E. Ray- 


mond, Equitable Society (guest); R. E. Watson, Occidental. 


Front row—J. W. Barnette, Massachusetts Mutual; Miss Dora Olinsky, Equitable Society; B. V. von Senden, New York 


A 
Sécurmies oF 


Per Policyholder 


U. S. Government Bonds...... $ 
State, County, Municipal....... 
Life; H. E. Anderson, New York Life; Canadian Bonds ....... treeeee 
Harry N. Lyon, Fidelity Mutual; Gordon 
Coryell, Mutual Life; Mrs. B. M. Ashton, 
Connecticut General; E. T. Golden, New 


York Life. 


Railroad Securities .. 
Utility Securities .... 
Industrial Securities .... 


MOPERAGOS ccccccccccvccccvcce MME 
Real Estate ...cccc..cccccccces Saf 


$473 


Total COP eeerserecrescerseneree 


The first broadcast in “The Prudential’s 


Family Hour” series takes place next Sun- 
day afternoon from 5 to 5:45 p. m. eastern 
daylight time over a chain of 61 large 
stations. The series will continue each 
Sunday afternoon. It promises to be one 
of the leading radio features of the season. 
Deems Taylor (left), famous music critic, 
who is shown here, will explain the mean- 
ing and stories that are behind the musi- 
cal selections. Gladys Swarthout (right), 
well known star of the Metropolitan Opera, 
also shown here, will be a soloist. 


On the average, life insurance 
policyholders own, through their 
life insurance policies, $133 in 
government securities, $147 in the 
securities of business and indus- 
try, $121 in mortgages and real 
estate and $72 in miscellaneous 
assets, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 
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